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“If it be possible, as much as in you lies, study to live at peace with all men.’ 
“0 World! 


i : / 0 men! what are ye, and our best designs, 
ail That we must work by crime to punish crime, 
And slay, as if death had but this one gate?” 


Byron. 





HE COST. OF WAR.—‘‘ Give me the money that has been spent in war, and I will purchase every foot of land 
upon the.globe ; I will clothe every man, woman, and child in an attire of which kings and queens would be proud ; 
I will build a schoolhouse on every hillside and in every valley over the whole earth; I will build an academy in every 
town and endow it; a college-in- every state and will fill it with able professors; I will crown every hill with a place of 
worship consecrated to the promulgation of the gospel of peace; I will support in every pulpit an able teacher of 
righteousness, so that on every Sabbath morning the chime on one hill should answer the chime on another round the 
earth’s wide circumference, and the voice of prayer and the song of praise should ascend, like a universal holocaust, to 
heaven. ””—RicHARD. 
66 HAT is ‘more terrible than War?” ‘‘I will tell you what is ten times and ten thousand times more terrible 
than War—Outraged Nature. She kills, and kills, and is never tired of killing till she has taught man 
the terrible-lesson he is so slow to learn—that Nature is only conquered by obeying her. . . . Man has his courtesies of 
war ; he spares the woman and child. But Nature is fierce when she is offended, as she is bounteous and kind when 
she is obeyed. : She spares neither woman nor child. She has no pity ; for some awful, but most good, reason, she is not 
allowed to have any pity. Silently, she strikes the sleeping child with as little remorse as she would strike the strong 
man with the musket or the pickaxe in his hand. Ah! would to God that some man had the pictorial eloquence to put 
before the mothers of England the mass of preventible suffering, the mass of preventible agony of mind and body, which 
exists in England year after year !’’—Kinestey. How much longer must the causes of this startling array of preventible 


deaths continue unchecked ? 
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of good, and now I am restored to my usual health; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good 
health for years. “Yours most truly, ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.”’ 
DIRECTIONS, in Sixteen Languages, HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 
NO’S FRUIT SALT.—From the Rev. Dr. Hurst, Vicar of Collerly:—‘‘I have used your Fruit Salt for many 
years, and have verified your statements. The thanks of the public are due to you for your unceasing efforis to 
relieve suffering humanity. Long may you live to be a blessing to the world.” 
| TIMULANTS AND INSUFFICIENT AMOUNT of EXERCISE frequently DERANGE the LIVER. ENO’S 
KO FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted tor any constitutional weakness of the liver. A WORLD of WOES is 
AVOIDED by those who KEEP and USE ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—‘‘ All our customers for ENO*S FRUIT SALT would 
not be without it upon any consideration, they having received so much benefit from it.’’—Woop Broruers, Chemists, 
Jersey, 1878. 
A NATURAL APERIENT.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT, when taken with water, acts as a natural aperient, its simple 
but natural action removes all impurities, thus preserving and restoring health. If its great value in keeping the 
body in health were universally known, no family would be without it. 
AGGED, WEARY, AND WORN OUT!!! Anyone whose duties require them to undergo mental or unnatural 
excitement or strain—ENO'S FRUIT SALT is the best known remedy. It acts like acharm. It allays Nervous 
Excitement, Depression, and the injurious effects of stimulants and too rich food. Its power in aiding digestion is most 
striking. It also testores the Nervous System to its proper condition (by natural means). Use ENO’S FRUIT SALT, 
You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 
Lie FRUIT SALT.—“ 14, Rue de la Paix, Paris—A Gentleman called.in yesterday. He is a constant sufferer 
from chronic dyspepsia, and has taken all sorts of mineral waters. I recommended him to give your Salt a trial, 
which he did, and received great benefit. He says he never knew what it was to be without pain until he tried your Salt, 
and for the future he shall never be without it in the house.” —M. Brrat, 
eo IN LIFE.—A new invention is brought before’ the public and commands success. A score of 
abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 
enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal riglits, exercise an ingenuity that, em- 
ployed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and protit.—Adams. 
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CAUTION.—Legal Rights are protected in every Civilized Country. Examine each bottle, and see 
the CapsuLg is Marxsp “‘ENO’S FRUIL SALT.” Without it, you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
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Fitn DEATH 


us Do PART. 


BY MRS. J. K. SPENDER, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ BOTH IN THE: WRONG, 


CHAPTER XXVII.—TRIED TO THE UTTERMOST. 
HE accident took place, as all 
such accidents do, in the twink- 
ling of an eye. Of the scene 
which followed it is unnecessary 
to give details. 
never lose sight of it,” was the 





“T shall 
oft-repeated exclamation of the mother when 


anyone tried to talk with her of it. And 
later on in her life she was only able to say, 
**God in His great goodness seems to be 
putting that dreadful remembrance a little 
further from my eyes.” 

When her child lay on the floor, with that 
great gash on the forehead, Alison sprang 
forward to gather her up in her arms. But 
her strength gave way, her feet failed her, 
and she sank down by its side with a merciful 
interval of oblivion. She did not recover 
till something sharp and pungent was held to 
her nostrils. The doctor—whom she knew 
well—-was bending over her, and when she 
saw his face the cruel memory of what had 
happened came over her, for the expression 
of pity in it made her tremble. It was as if 
an arrow had entered an open wound and 
pierced it, and with a new determination, in 
which they found it in vain to attempt to 
thwart her, she forced her way up the stairs 
to the bedroom in which the little girl lay 
white and motionless in the servant’s arms. 

“What is the matter with her?” Alison 
cried. 

The doctor, who had followed her, did not 
answer. In her frenzy she seized his arm. 
He used a vague word of some terrible 
meaning, muttering it rather than uttering it 
aloud. Then averting his face, Mr. Slade 
took the delicate little wrist tenderly in his 
hands. He said.no more, but the mother’s 
eyes, which were strained with wild eagerness 
to read what he thought, could discern too 
well from his action the only answer. 

The silence which followed had, better 
have been broken by a wailing cry—silence 
during which you could hear the watch tick 
which the anxious medical attendant held in 
his hand. Once during those silent hours of 
the night a mouse crept out from the 
wainscot to reconnoitre, and, finding that she 
VOL. XIV. 


” & Goopwyn’s ORDEAL,” Erc., ETc, 


attracted no notice, ventured round the room. 
Once only Mr. Slade turned and looked in 
Mrs. Herdmann’s face, fearing to see that 
expression in her strained eyes, and did not 
dare to turn again, so terrible was their gaze. 
Towards morning he became uncomfortably 
aware of the great smothered sobs in her 
heaving bosom, sobs which made the hang- 
ings of the bed—in which he had suggested 
it would be better for them to leave the 
suffering little one—shake. 

** You must be quiet,” he said gently ; “try 
to control yourself.” 

“Quiet!” she answered bitterly, losing all 
her self-control, with her face uplifted and 
her large eyes blazing. 

For her to sit by and know her little 
darling to be slowly dying, going beyond her 
reach, where she could not help her—dying, 
as she morbidly thought, by her own father’s 
hand—to count the few breaths which she 
still had left, and to look pitifully at the 
golden rings of hair—the one personal 
adornment her little daughter had boasted— 
spread out in tangled confusion on the 
pillow ! 

“Help me!” she ‘cried in her sudden 
anguish; “help me! Don’t let her die.” 
And then, forgetful of the fact that anyone 
heard her, she said aloud, ‘‘I must hate him 
if the child is taken from me—hate the 
sound of his voice and the look of his face.” 

“Wake up, wake up, my precious little 
one,” she moaned in tones so low and’ soul- 
stricken that the doctor feared for her: reason. 
“You were nearly all I had to. comfort. me. 
Shall I never feel your arms about’ my ‘neck 
again ?” 

As though the mother’s voice constrained 
herevenin thé dark valley, thechild opened her 
eyes with a little tremor and gazed. at Alison. 

’ The mother’s face was lit up with sudden 
joy, her eyes for the first time were swimming 
with tears. 

“God spare her to me,” she cried, sinking 
on her knees; “I will give up anything else, 
but spare me my child.” 

She nestled closer to her on the bed, and 
those who watched her no longer attempted 
to prevent her, for they knew that she was 
face to face with the grim spectre. 
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Long she remained there listening for the 
feeble breath, and breathing on the cold feet, 
even when the morning broke and when the 
wondrous peace on the child’s quiet face told 
that her spirit had passed away without a 
struggle. Even then she was wretched and 
desperate. 

“But we can do something,” she said, ap- 
pealing to Mr. Slade. 

“Nothing! nothing!” she repeated with 
feverish looks and eyes still dry and wild 
“You do not mean to say it is possible? Can 
we do nothing ?” 

She herself prepared the little corpse, 
whose coldness seemed to penetrate her 
bones, for the grave. The house felt horribly 
empty to her when they took it away. Some- 
thing seemed still to cry out in her against 
her husband when, without another moan, she 
performed the last sad offices ; but the mad- 
ness of her rebellion was already over. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.-—HOPE RENEWED. 


AN the image of any man who has 

once been beloved perish entirely in 

a woman’s heart—the heart that still hopes, 

in spite of waste and change, to evolve the 

nobler thing from a dead past that might 
have been ? 

The question has been asked again and 
again, and perhaps has never been satis- 
factorily answered. All true love, however, 
is infinite, and cannot be in vain. There 
comes a time in the history of most suffering 
women when anger, and even righteous 
indignation, melt into divine compassion, and 
abhorrence for the sin is distinct from hatred 
for the sinner. 

Alison, as she bent over her dying child 
in an agony of grief, had cast off her usual 
mask of reserve, and recorded bitter things 
against the father who had never properly 
cared for her little one. But when Neill 
wandered about with haggard, altered fea- 
tures, looking as if indeed he were driven by 
the Furies, seldom venturing near the house 
after Kathie’s death, and when even the 
maidservant seemed to pity him, remarking, 
“They do say he’s clane out 0’ his wits,” her 
tender heart began to relent. 

“Poor simple little Katherine!” she 
thought to herself, “you were slighted in 
this life, but he loved you and lamented you 
as bitterly as I did when you lay dead before 
him. ‘To think that you could change into 
anything so beautiful, yet so terrible, and 
that the angelic beauty should be only tran- 


sitory, and I should have to surrender you to 
decay ! Somewhere—somewhere you may be 
beautiful still. Oh, I wish I knew more 
about it. If I had not lost my temper, you 
might have been living still. But, if you 
knew anything about it, you would like to 
make peace between your unfortunate parents. 
To have a child in the spirit-world, and yet 
to be livjng in discord with each other, it 
does not seem natural,” she reflected to her- 
self during the days when she tried to eat, 
drink, and work as usual, but could not do 
anything but sit down and think. 

There had been a time when the sight of 
mourning had been intolerable to Neill, when 
he hated black garments, and had a masculine 
horror of tears. She remembered that after 
the death of her mother he had crossed the 
garden to get away from her, when she first 
appeared in funeral garb, with long, hasty 
strides. But now his state of grief was 
almost as great as her own, and to say a 
word of reproach to him seemed like strik- 
ing a wounded animal already bruised and 
unable to defend itself. He looked at her 
once or twice with wistful inquiry as she sat 
with her hands folded in her lap, and her 
head bowed down, but never blaming him. 
He had dreaded unspeakably the violence 
and painfulness of scenes of recrimination, 
which—judging from his own nature—were 
almost to be expected. But to his intense 
astonishment she went through her 7é/e of 
mistress of the house with perfect calmness, 
though she was very pale, and when he 
remembered the tearful Alison of years gone 
by his admiration of this woman, who was so 
courageous and dry-eyed in her heroism, 
with no pitying invoking wailings or hyste- 
rical sobs, was greater than it had ever been 
before. 

He did not, indeed, know that she felt as 
if she could not cry, but only because hen 
suffering was too intense for tears. He 
would rather have seen her shed rivers of 
tears, could he have guessed how she had 
looked at the peaceful little one in her coffin, 
and had said to herself, ‘I wish I were as 
dumb as she is.” 

Butas day after day passed on, and he had 
to encounter from his wife no mad outbreak 
of wild grief, he took courage again, and re- 
minded himself how it would be impossible 
for any woman continually to drain the dregs 
of one emotion through life, and how the 
power of suffering acutely must be deadened 
at last. He too had passed through one of 
those solemn hours which recall a man to 
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reality, and to a sense of his duty, and he 
began to hate the drink as much as he had 
once indulged in it. The l»xury of indulging 
in constant grief seemed to be reserved for 
women alone. He reminded himself that he 
had other thoughts to worry him, which he 
could not possibly confide to his wife. 

The word “ruin” came upon him in his 
sleep, but he had been so long accustomed, 
like the shepherd boy, to crying “ Wolf! 
wolf!” that, like most people reared in luxury, 
she had learnt not to believe in anything 
worse than their present poverty. 

Only one day, when she asked him for 
necessary money, did he mutter something 
about “being continually in debt, with a wife 
and children,” and “ ground like dust beneath 
the feet of his creditors.” 

“You forget,” she corrected him, with 
paling lips and quivering breath, “ you are 
relieved from the burden of one of the chil- 
dren.” 

He turned his eyes to her at her change 
of voice, and looked at her with sudden 
emotion. 

“T do not forget,” he said, “it is only a 
way of speaking.” And then, imprisoning 
her hands tightly in his, and straining her to 
him with the same excitement in his peni- 
tence which had characterized his anger, he 
asked, “Can you ever forgive me enough to 
care for me a little? If you do not love me 
any more, I do not think I can live. I have 
power in me to amend the past—don’t let us 
be always at odds with each other.” 

And Alison would not have been herself 
could she have rejected his overtures of peace. 
It was characteristic of her that she was 
already making excuses for him. “ Was it his 
fault if he had contending forces in his soul, 
evil as well as good? Was it not the law of 
the world, the lot of man?” she asked her- 
self continually? ‘Was she right to con- 
demn him for an accident which had been 
ordained by an inexorable fate ?” 

“Do you love me? I have sometimes 
doubted it,” she asked pathetically. 

‘Love you! I should think I did. 
I not always adored you ?” he asked. 

And she was reminded for a few short 
days and weeks of the old time of tenderness 
and consideration. 

“We will begin again. You have saved 
me, you will always save me, you are my 
angel, my benefactor. You will never carp 
and cavil at me; you will always make the 
best of me,” he answered, wound up to such 
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from him by degrees a promise to abstain 
from all spirituous liquors. 

“T cannot be happy without such a pro- 
mise,” she said wistfully. 

_He would have promised her anything in 
his horror at his past conduct. It seemed as 
if in their sore trial in the death of their 
child some great barrier had been thrown 
down between them. Long sundered they 
had been, perhaps never really one in heart, 
but tender regrets and tenderer yearnings 
were stealing round them both and drawing 
them together. 

‘What I said was foolish and infamous; it 
was my fault as well as his,” Alison thought as 
she watched her husband, now no longer 
absent from home, but bent for the first time 
over his diagrams and mining calculations 
with the stillness of concentration on his 
brow and in his eyes. It might have been 
called by some women an extraordinary 
infatuation ; but some of the old pride and 
love was creeping again into her heart. 
Hitherto Neill’s idle schemes of self-aggran- 
dizement and his false ambitions had left 
little or no room for her in his heart, but he 
was beginning, she thought, to have the true 
desire to work for her now, and she was 
sanguine that he would win a place at last in 
the world’s esteem in spite of all apparert 
hindrances. 

“What is money and what is success,” 
she asked one day, with a woman’s indif- 
ference to monetary vexations, “compared 
with the immense comfort of.being able to 
sympathize with each other? What have we 
to do on either side but to forgive and 
forget ?” 

He sighed, but all the giants which he saw 
on the horizon were like windmills to her in 
the brief St. Martin’s summer of returning 
love and sympathy which she hailed so hope- 
fully. It would have been better if he could 
have told her a little more about the giants. 
But, as it was, he had to face them alone, and 
tried to hide from her their very existence. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—“ OLIVER HERDMANN.” 


UGH PETHERICK was surprised 
| when a few weeks afterwards a little 
note reached him in a familiar handwriting. 
“T am ina great strait,” the writer of the 
letter said, “and you are the only friend 
whom it is possible for me to consult. My 
husband is sorely in need of money, and is 
becoming again under the power of a man 





a pitch that he even allowed her to extract 
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only bring us into fresh danger. Can you 
meet me at the Chine at three o'clock this 
afternoon ?” 

He kept the appointment, found Alison 
waiting for him, and was saddened when she 
raised her veil, and he noticed the drawn 
expression of her face. There were circles 
round the blue eyes which had been once so 
bright and full of joy, but which now looked 
unnaturally large and pathetic—circles which 
told of sleepless nights, whilst, as he took 
her hand kindly and gravely, the face con- 
tracted, as if a sharp and unexpected pain 
were wrenching every nerve and she had no 
longer the power to steady its expression. 

“You offered once to lend my husband 
some money, and I am afraid I was not 
sufficiently grateful. Will you lend that 
money now, if I am ready to accept it ?” 

There was an eagerness in her request 
which, knowing her pride and sensitiveness, 
surprised him not a little, but that deep com- 
muning with his own spirit to which he had 
been accustomed in the last long voyage, 
when he had grappled with his own sorrow, 
had deepened the springs of sympathy in him, 
often leading him to suspect the sores which 
were hidden from the eyes of his fellow-men. 

“Yes, I was quite in earnest,” he said 
very quietly; “were it not for my mother, I 
should be thankful to help you and Neill, 
even to the half of all I possess: as it is I 
can spare you plenty to rid you of that 
scoundrel Banville.” 

“Will you trust me, if I have to apply to 
you for a necessary sum? Will you believe 
that I should not do it without very pressing 
motives ? the strongest , 

“Pray don’t explain,” he answered, inter- 
rupting her, “there is not the least occa- 
sion ; it is the greatest compliment you can 
pay me to let me have the pleasure of help- 
ing you.” 

She went home with her heart lightened of 
a great burden, for it had happened a day 
or two before, when Neill had told her that 
he was obliged to go on business to Tavistock 
and would be absent till midnight, that she 
had been surprised at hearing a step overhead 
in the little room which her husband called 
his den, and which was appropriated ex- 
clusively to work and all matters connected 
with his business. 

“JT must be foolishly nervous, for there 
cannot be anybody in the house except my- 
self and Sarah, and Sarah is in the kitchen, 
whilst baby is asleep upstairs,” she said to 





the step, faintly, as if some one was treading 
very gingerly. 

“There cannot be a thief in the house, as 
we have nothing to steal,” she thought with a 
smile, and, curiosity conquering her fears, she 
crept up the stairs till she came to the little 
room, where, to her surprise, she saw a ray 
of light slanting towards the floor from the 
keyhole of the door. 

** Haven’t you gone after all?” she said, 
opening the door, astonished to see her hus- 
band surrounded with papers, chemicals, and 
a photographic apparatus which she did not 
know he possessed, apparently photographing 
nothing but scraps of paper. 

She was so astonished, that she did not 
notice his sudden glance at her and his quick- 
drawn breath as he pushed together the 
papers and swept them into a drawer. 

“What in the name of God,” he cried 
passionately, ‘‘ are you doing here?” 

“Why, what is the matter?” she answered 
with good temper. ‘Why did you never tell 
me you knew how to photograph? Oh, if I 
had known before,” she added, with the tears 
rising to her eyes, “we might have had a 
portrait of our little angel child.” 

She had so little suspicion that she was on 
the edge of an awful discovery that she con- 
tinued to talk about the photograph, and ask 
if he would not take baby’s the next day. 

“T reckoned on your not intruding on me 
when I was busied with my own affairs,” he 




















herself. But again she thought she heard 





said, half-apologetically ; and as he raised his 
face and brushed his hand across it, as if to 
wipe off some of the moisture which had 
gathered on his brow, he looked not only 
dejected and worn, but so haggard and 
hollow-eyed that her heart softened towards 
him. Sheer grief, as she knew afterwards, 
could never have worked such ruin in him, 
unless there had been sin to help it; but she 
was utterly unsuspicious of the chemicals till 
a cheque which she stooped to pick up 
fluttered to her feet, and she saw in an 
instant that a portion of the writing on it had 
been removed as completely as a spot of 
grease can be removed from cloth by the 
application of hot blotting-paper. Even then 
she, who knew nothing of fraudulent accept- 
ances, only stared at it in surprise, till at the 
same instant her eyes fell on the strips of paper 
on which had been photographed again and 
again the name “Oliver Herdmann,” and 
it occurred to her for the first time that 
there must be some extraordinary purpose in 
the need for photographing that writing. 
iven then she did not see it all, or guess 
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that the object might be to obtain a genuine “‘ Nonsense, you misunderstood him.” 

signature on a genuine cheque, which might} “ Indeed I did not; he said that, if it had 

defy the eye of an expert to detect it. /not been for Mrs. Petherick, he would help 
But when she looked again, and saw the /us to the half of all he possessed.” 

change in her husband’s face, she marvelled| ‘And you suppose I could allow that ?” 
at the way in which he pushed her from him,}__‘‘ As a brother might help a brother,” she 
and swept the fragments of paper into aj|answered, in a low tone, repeating Hugh’s 
drawer, telling her that he was looking over| words. ‘* You knew him, remember, before 
some letters from his uncle, who, she would | you knew me.” 
be glad to hear, had written again offering to} “As if I could submit to such a humilia- 
supply his nephew with sufficient money to/tion,” he said, trying to keep up his appear- 
carry out a new plan for the working out of| ance of anger, as a little spasm passed over 
another lode which had lately been dis-|his face. For the first time he believed that 
covered, and which was far richer in copper! his old friend was in earnest. But it was too 
than any which had yet been worked, and_/| late. 

she could no longer control her nervous| One of the old Cornish legends tells a 

terror. ghastly tale of wreckers, sore-driven by 

“What! your old uncle who has not|poverty, an old man and his wife, who, 
written to you for years! who, you used to| finding a drowning lad cast in by the tide, 
tell me, cast you off when you were in/threw him back again into the water that they 
London, and was so unjust and cruel to you| might possess themselves of his gold. When 
before we were married!” she exclaimed, not | they came to rifle the corpse they found that 
hiding: her surprise. She noticed that he|it was that of their own son, who was return- 
turned his back, and she no longer could see | ing to them with money to gladden their old 
his face. age. They had been murderers, and for 

“* Your uncle ?” she continued; “ why, only | worse than nothing, and something of their 
the other day you said he was ill and likely/agony Neill felt at that moment, when he 
to die, and that you would not dream of|knew that he had committed a crime for 
putting on mourning for a man who hadjwhich there was no necessity. At that 
treated you so abominably. Neill, I don’t}moment he felt desperate, and indifferent 
understand. Has he not been too weak with} to consequences. 
his illness to signa cheque? Only the other! He seized his wife’s arm, and grasped it 
day you were laughing at*the ‘ vultures’ who/so roughly that she cried out in pain; and 
were waiting for his money. Don’t you bnew) ten, repentant for his unintentional vio- 
there is the adopted son, whose adoption | lence, put his arms round her, and kissed 
made you so angry? He would never think| her. 
of leaving any large sum so that that boy| ‘You did not mean to worry me—you are 
could not get it. And then there are the| good and he is good—but it only frets me 
cousins. Oh, you would have no chance !|to hear this zow—now—after I have applied 
Is it possible they would let him sign a cheque}to my uncle ; and—and—though you don’t 
for you—a good round sum too, to pay off| know it—the money is sure to come.” 
Banville? And then the lawyers——” She looked at him with the eyes which had 

He kept his face turned from her, and| been frightened before, now dilated with sur- 
suddenly the candle went over, as if by acci-| prise and terror. 
dent, the feeble wick going out, and leaving] ‘Why, how is it possible? I have seen 
them in darkness. all the letters, your uncle never could have 

“ How could I be so stupid?” he grum-| written to you ; we heard he was delirious.” 
bled, in a voice which sounded as if it did} Her terror only exasperated him. ; 
not belong: to him. “ Do you think youcould| “If you know he never could have written 
find your way down those rickety stairs, and|to me, you must keep your knowledge to your- 
ask Sarah to get another ?” self.” : 

It was on the following day that Alison,] She shook her head, and repeated, “It is 
who had never closed her eyes during the| not possible.” ; ; 
hours of that night, determined to accept} ‘‘ What is the use of bothering about it 
Hugh Petherick’s offer. when I say #¢ és?” he answered, setting his 





“There is no talk ‘about lending, he| teeth together, and bringing his clenched fist 
offered. to give it,” she explained, with tears} down with force on the table. “If you ever 
in her eyes. cared for me a jot, as you pretend you do, 
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you must keep these foolish tales to yourself. 
You have to believe what I tell you now— 
that I was on good terms with my uncle— 
and had only to apply to him in any diffi- 
culty. Forget all the rest.” 

All vague suspicion of the previous even- 
ing was, in some way which she could not 
explain to herself, too speedily confirmed. 
But even now she could not put the suspicion 
into words. That, if money came to him 
from his uncle, it would come to him in 
some way which was not right, and connected 
with foul dealing of Banville’s, was the 
extent of her surmises. She was as far as 
ever from suspecting that her husband or 
her husband’s confederate had been imi- 
tating the old man’s handwriting whilst he 
lay upon his death-bed, and would never be 
able to repudiate the forgery, and that they 
had had recourse to photography and the 
use of chemicals to make the fraud more 
certain and difficult to detect. Yet terror 
and self-pity came upon her suddenly with 
one of those brief flashes of revealing light 
which allowed her to see her life and its sur- 


‘roundings as it really was, and showed her 
“the reed to which her womanhood had to 


cling. 
“Why don't you answer me?” he con- 


~tinued, more beseechingly. “Tell me you 


will do as I said—that you see the necessity 


of it. If I was wrong, it was because we 


had not only spent every penny of our 
‘money, but that I was hampered by serious 
Webts, from which I could not escape. What 
would you have had me do? Could I let 
you and the child go to the workhouse when 
I knew that one of our children had already 
fyeen sacrificed through my inability to pro- 
wide for it?” 

““Tf you think so, I had better leave you,” 
she answered, as the blood rushed to her 


‘brain. 


“You extract promises from me and refuse 
to make the smallest one in return ; you are 
false to me at heart,” he continued in his 
desperation, coming nearer to her in his rage 
as if he would threaten her; “ but it is non- 
sense to talk of leaving me. Where would 
you go?” 

“Oh, there is no disgrace in honest work. 
I could support myself and my child,” she 
said, in a broken and tremulous voice. “I 
would rather break stones upon the road 
than act an untruth daily and hourly—share 
in a false pretence, and undertake to lead a 
life which would be killing, inch by inch. If 
I could do anything else for you I would 





work my fingers to the bone. Have I not 
borne poverty already? I would bear it 
again, I would—— Don’t be angry with me, 
don’t hurt me,” she cried in sudden terror as, 
her deprecating words adding fuel to the 
fire, he came still nearer, as if he would 
strike her, recognising neither her generosity 
nor her keen sense of honour, but with an 
expression in his face which she had never 
seen in it before. 

*‘Oh that this should be the end of all our 
expected happiness!” she wailed rather than 
said, trying to put her arms round him and 
moderate his anger. 

But he flung her from him and exclaim- 
ing, “It is a pity we were ever married!” 
dashed out of the house into the road, mad- 
dened and desperate. 

With a cry passionate as Desdemona’s in 
her last extremity, she flung herself on the 
floor. Into that one moment seemed to be 
gathered all the suffering and disappointment 
of the dreary years, all the passion and dis- 
content of her wounded spirit. 

He had gone out into the darkness pro- 
bably under that fear of discovery which had 
made him for the first time'actually cruel to her. 
But she did not question what had become 
of him, or whether because s/e had threatened 
to leave him, he would now leave Aer. 

“Unmanly, unmanly!” she repeated to 
herself, remembering that she had loved him 
only too well, failing in no particle of wifely 
duty ; remembering, too, how he had loved 
her, and how—because they were so different 
—he was disenchanted with her. 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE MINE AND THE MINERS. 


TIGHT came on, and Neill did not 
N return. The conflict in the mind of 
his wife was too terrible to allow her to 
question what might be the result of his 
absence. She dismissed Sarah, who begged 
to be allowed to stay with her, telling her to 
put the baby to sleep; and then flinging her- 
self on the bed, without taking off her dress, 
fell into a sort of stupor. She could not tell 
whether she had slept or not when the morn- 
ing light roused her to the consciousness of 
what had passed. There was an agonizing 
pain as if her heart would turn to stone, as 
the recollection of her wretchedness came 
suddenly upon her, smiting her like a blow. 
Her first thought was how he had tried to 
crush her into pitiful nothingness—how he 
had wounded her, not only by his words, but 
a second time by an action so foreign to his 
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nature. The pride which she had almost for-! to sympathize with the miners. The faces of 


gotten seemed at first to steel her heart against 
him. She thought of her early youth, when 
she had been so admired and petted. She, 
to have wedded a man who could so degrade 
himself by insulting a defenceless woman ! 

But by degrees the love which had not 
died out, yet helped her to still the inward 
tumult. 





the men were worth looking at, though they 
were nota pleasant study; and the girl had 
quickly to withdraw from the window, just 
ducking her head in time to escape a ready 
whirl of small stones and gravel which began 
to clatter against the glass. 

“Tt’ll be a ’ard matter to keep ’em out, 


| doors or no doors,” muttered Sarah, growing 


“Have J too never lost my temper, and| whiter as she spoke, as the door-bell began 


shown a want of self-control, that I should 
venture to condemn my husband?” she 
thought as she became a little calmer. 

And then the sound of the servant’s foot- 
step preparing the breakfast reminded her 
that time was going on, and that he had been 
out all night. A new idea struck her, making 
her heart throb with a cold fear. Anger, 
mortification, and almost loathing for the 
time had filled her heart, but now she began 
to forget her own injury, and all sorts of wild 
misgivings disturbed her mind. She tried in 
vain to fight against the conviction that 
something terrible might have happened to 
Neill. She shut her eyes as a sort of vision 
came before her of her husband lying some- 
where not noticed, with a pistol by his half- 
opened hand, and a stream of blood on. the 
grass. For the untidy maid, who had rather 
a liking for the horrible, when it did not 
affect herself, had come back open-mouthed 
with the information that “ the thing” which 
she was afraid to touch, with the idea that it 
was somehow alive and might go off by 
itself, had vanished from the cupboard in 
which her master generally kept it. Alison 
was ashamed of herself for the sort of night- 
mare in the day-time which seemed to be 
coming over her, suggesting sickening ideas 
which she in vain attempted to exclude from 
her mind. She was just in the sort of 
humour to be surprised at nothing, and she 
somehow connected with the torturing doubts 
which were beginning to agitate her a chaos 
of confused noises, shouts and murmurs, 
which she heard in the streets. 

Sarah, more curious and matter-of-fact than 
the mistress, whose troubles had begun to 
make her dreamy and absorbed, looked out 
of the window, and reported, with a white 
face, that a crowd of men, mostly miners, 
were beginning to surround the house. 

“I knows what it is, I heerd they was to be 
on the strike, and now that the meester has 
took hisself off, they’re afeared for the wages 
that has been kep back,” explained Sarah, 
who, had it not been for her own personal 
dread, would have been more than inclined 





to sound a perpetual peal, and the doors 
were pushed and even kicked. 

“What do they want?” asked Alison, 
rousing herself from her state of dreamy 
melancholy, and hurrying to the protection 
of the baby, which set up a dismal cry, whilst 
the clamour outside waxed louder and louder 
till it became a roar like the roar of the 
sea. 

‘‘T think you know more about it than you 
like to tell me,” she added, looking appeal- 
ingly at Sarah, who boasted of having more 
than one sweetheart amongst the miners. 

“In course they wants their money,” 
sulkily responded the latter, who was now 
| crouching for self-protection behind the sofa, 
and who had taken the opportunity to arm 
herself with the poker, handing the shovel to 
| her mistress, who did not seem to see it, as 
| all her attention was engrossed by the wailing 
| child. 

‘Hain’t yer heered the news, how there’s 
a lot of water got in, and some says it’s all 
hup with the mine.” 

Alison heard her but indistinctly, attach- 
ing no importance to the information, She 
had never believed in the mine or its man- 
agers. That there would be a new disaster 
some day, and that the new disaster might be 
somehow connected with the fresh diggings 
which had been commenced owingto a certain 
Tom Dickson’s information, had always been 
vaguely anticipated by her. An irruption of 
water! She had heard of such things before, 
and knew that the damage in such a case 
must be almost irretrievable. But what was 
all this compared with the new terror con- 
nected with Neill’s disappearance! It seemed 
to give shape to the dread which had come 
over her. If Neill knew about the accident, 
he might, ina moment of madness, have laid 
violent hands on his own life. ‘Cool asa 
cucumber,” the servant afterwards called her, 
when she herself seemed to have parted with 
both nerves and wits. 

‘* Why should they be excited against us? 
What harm have we done? The longer 
we keep them out the more they will be 
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exasperated. The best thing will be to open 
the door and let me speak to them,” said 
Alison, recovering her presence of mind. 
The girl only shook her head, her hands 
shaking also with terror, and her mistress 
was just determining to step out on the 
balcony and address the men herself, when 
suddenly there was a breathless silence caused 
by a momentary surprise amongst the crowd, 
as the tall figure of Hugh Petherick pushed 
its way boldly amongst them, and a voice 
was heard crying out in stern tones which 
some of them never forgot,— 

“Let me pass. Go back to your homes 
and be ashamed of yourselves. I can hardly 
suppose you mean to attack this unoffending 
lady. Men do not war upon women and 
children.” 

Whether it was owing to the increasing 
popularity and the influence which he was 
beginning to exert over many of the rough 
men of the neighbourhood, or whether it was 
that he spoke with the authority which he 
had gained during his short service in the 
navy, cowing the violent miners, who were 
previously as impatient as fierce wolves, by 
the power of his eye, I do not know. Cer- 
tain it is that the crowd began to disperse 
slowly but surely, and there were only a few 
disjointed, murmuring words distinguishable 
from some of the ringleaders, 

“Captain Petherick don’t know nothing 
about it. Ain’t it like a coward for that 
"Erdmann to make hoff, taken care of his 
own skin, d’reckly there’s danger of life i’ 
the mine ?” 

“Mr. Herdmann is no coward. How 
could he hear of the disaster when it only 
took place last night, and he was out of the 
way early in the evening? Fools that you 
are! Can’t you pity another man when he 
is down in his luck as well as yourselves, 
without inventing stories like these?” cried 
Hugh indignantly. 

The words had scarcely died away on his 
lips when, the trembling Sarah having opened 
the door to him, gladly welcoming her de- 
liverer, he sprang up the stairs to the rescue 
of Alison as she sat on a low chair encircling 
her child with her arms, seeing him no more 
plainly than she saw many things on that 
terrible day, mixing up all the scenes after- 
wards in a kind of jumble of terror in which 
suns rose and set, and days passed undis- 
tinguished. He looked at her with a sub- 
dued look of pity and tenderness in his face. 

“Has your husband left any one to take 
care of you ?” 


She cleared her throat nervously and 
turned her tortured eyes away. 

“ Have you anyone—any lady friend to be 
with you ?” he repeated, wording his question 
differently. 

The wife sighed heavily, but she had no 
wish to confide in anyone, and her set, deter- 
mined look seemed to tell him so. 

“Can I do anything for you?” he asked 
more earnestly. 

“Hush, don’t speak so loud,” she an- 
swered, her bosom heaving, and one hand 
pressed on her side as if to still the beatings 
of her heart. “It had nothing to do with 
this mine. He did not know about the— 
the—water. And I must keep my counsel 
to myself, but———I am deserted.” 

“No, no,” answered Hugh, more excited 
than usual ; “ he is not—he could never be a 
villain. It is only something terrible that 
must have happened to his affairs ; perhaps 
he had already heard of this irruption of 
water—and yet he could not know about 
that—and Neill was never a coward, but he 
might not have had the moral courage to 
face everything.” 

“T know better ; I have been thinking of 
lit all through this weary morning, till it feels 
as if my head would go wild. I knew he 
was impetuous, and Iwas wrong to blame 
him—it was his nature—he could not help 
it, but I—I never thought he was inconstant. 
I ought to have known that love so ardent 
as his was once could not last, that it was of 
a kind which would be sure to cool. I saw 
it gliding away from me little by little ; and 
then for a short time it seemed to come back 
to him. I guessed once—some time ago— 
that his affection had ceased for me, and yet 
I would not cry out; andnow, I am de- 
solate !” 

She rocked the child backwards and for- 
wards as she spoke, and he saw she was 
scarcely aware that she was speaking to any- 
one else but herself. He did not like to 
remind her of his presence. He could not 
add an extra pang of vexation—an extra 
grain of sadness to her stricken heart. 

“There were times when he praised me 
and blessed me, even lately,” she added, in 
the tired voice which was scarcely recognis- 
able ; “but it all made no difference—he 
has abandoned me.” 

“Heartless, selfish scoundrel,” Hugh began 
impetuously, and then suddenly recalled his 
words, remembering that he was speaking of 
the friend of his boyhood, and that Alison 
would not hear a word against him. 
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“Had he been anyone else I should have 
called him more than half a devil,” he 
muttered, looking at the wreck before him, 
as she continued in that tone which made 
him afraid to stop her,— 

“He has brought me very low; he has 
broken my heart.” 

‘‘ Were you very much frightened by those 
fellows just now ?” he asked, hoping to rouse 
her and give a turn to the conversation. 

“No, I was not frightened. I did not 
care enough to-be frightened at the men. 
It was only my little baby I cared about, and 
I did not believe they would have the heart 
to hurt her. I was more frightened at some- 
thing else,” she said, suddenly breaking down 
and ceasing to speak in that strange, low 
voice, as she looked at him piteously, as if 
in search of her lost self-control. ‘Do ‘you 
think he would do any harm to himself? he 
—seemed so wretched when he went away.” 

His face was full of keen intelligence. 
“ No—don’t alarm yourself—use your own 
good sense. I cannot think he would mean 
to leave you—there must be something 
else—some other cause.” And then, con- 
fused as she was, she did not observe that he 
required her to tell him every detail which 
had alarmed her connected with her hus- 
band’s absence from first to last, and also 
that his eyes never left her face. 

“Tell me what you think,” she said, 
when he had finished; “can’t you tell me 
something? Oh, if you knew what I have 
been suffering, and how I can’t dear the 
suspense !” 

“Just think how often people get a fright, 
and how it all ends well and nothing really 
happens,” he said evasively. 

“Oh!” she answered, with a sort of 
stunned feeling, “is that all the hope you 
have to give me ?” 

“You are excited and overdone,” he 
answered kindly, noticing even in the details 
with which she had tried to furnish him that 
she had shown a confusion of thought, as if 
her memory had failed her. ‘You have not 
slept. Had you not better try to compose 
yourself, and to get some rest ?” 

There was something almost painful to her 
in his kindly manner. It made her break 
down again and sob out,— 

“ Oh, I wish I could have heard him say 
he had forgiven me. I wish I could have 
spoken to him once more. No—I cannot 
rest. Please do not try to persuade me—I 
must not waste time staying here—I have 


made up my mind to go in search of him,” l in fruitless efforts to find the missing man, it 


“Tf you listen to me, you will not under- 
take such a journey—yet . 

“T must, I must!” she said, tottering as 
she tried to rise to her feet. 

“Don’t take it so, we will send somebody 
else to go in search of him—I will go my- 
self,” he pleaded; “you are not fit, it will 
kill you if you try to undertake it : don’t you 
see that already the snow is beginning to 
fall, and we shall have a bitter night.” 

““T have made up my mind,” she answered 
excitedly, “I must set off in search of him 
this very day. I do not want to set other 
people on the track for fear—for fear—of 
cruel enemies,” she admitted in desperation ; 
“the only thing which will be safe will be 
for me to go in search of him myself. I 
may find him alive, or—I may find him— 
dead.” 

“Hush, hush, don’t say such things. Let 
me speak to you as I would to a sister,” he 
remonstrated, trying to calm her agony; “if 
you will take my advice, you will stay quietly 
at home—you will let me undertake this 
difficult errand for you.” 











“No, no, I could not. I could not stay 
in this house alone another night—it is not 
that I am afraid of the miners, but that I see 
such terrible sights. The recollection ot 
Kathie and Neill, lying dead. I can’t get 
rid of them, even when I shut my eyes, and 
I see that you, too, are as frightened as 
I am.” 

*“No, don’t alarm yourself; I dare say we 
shall find him, even before the day is out,” 
he answered cheerily. ‘I would not attach 
too much importance to the absence of the 
pistol, he might have taken it with him for 








self-protection ; he might have known that 
the miners were going to strike.” 

“Then he would not have left me alone ; 
he was too good for ¢Aaz¢,” she moaned, as she 





continued standing, steadying herself by the 
table, and placing the child softly on the sofa, 
whilst she called to the now pacified Sarah, 
and begged her to take. care of it. 

“For the sake of your baby”——he began. 
But she would hear no more. 

“Tf you will not take me with you I must 
send for some one else, or—or—I must go 
alone.” 

“ That is impossible,” he answered, rising 
to the emergency. 

How she took his arm mechanically and 
unresistingly, he seeming to her as if he were 
a brother or almost a father, in his protec- 





tive care, and how they spent the afternoon 
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would take too long to tell. Fearful of ask- 
ing questions from those they met they 
searched the cliff walks, the so-called esplan- 
ade, the little adjacent bays, and the more 
retired Chine. All without result, and when 
the early twilight began to fall, and Hugh 
ventured to suggest, knowing how faint and 
full of fear the echo to his words would be, 
“You had better let me take you home, Iam 
afraid we must give it up to-day,” she 
answered, with a cry of pleading anguish,— 

“No, no, not home! I could not bear the 
sight of it, I must go on looking still.” He 
felt her suddenly clutch his arm, as if to keep 
herself from falling; and then the thought 
came to him that it would be cruel to trust 
her to the tender mercies of the incapable 
Sarah, he must trust to the generosity of his 
mother—he would take her to Mrs. Pethe- 
rick, ‘I know a farmer close by who hasa 
little trap,” he said, not speaking his thoughts 
aloud; “if you like to get into it and drive, 
for I am sure you are not fit to walk any 
further, we may still be able to explore some 
of these roads.” 

“ Anything you like,” she answered, “ any- 
thing but giving it up so soon!” 

The snow was now falling thickly. She 
wished she could stop shivering, and that her 
teeth did not chatter so. 

It took a little while to put the horse into 
the dog-cart, and he left her for a few 
moments to help to harness it. 

“Qh!” she said, sinking down on a 
whitened stone as soon as he had left her, 
and covering her face with her hands as she 
bowed her head in her agony ; ‘‘it is dread- 
ful to pass another night and yet not to 
know——” 

Just then she heard the sound of muffled 
wheels in the snow, and looking up saw the 
lights in the farmer’s house winking to her 
like friendly eyes in the darkness. There 
was a fir tree above her head, already covered 
with the white-fringed canopy of snow. White 
figures were coming towards her, and she 
tried to rise and meet them, and then recog- 
nised for the first time her inability to move. 
She did her best to make her voice heard, 
but it was drowned in an agony of suffoca- 
tion, and she had no more strength to dispel 
the nightmare which had been haunting her 
all the day. There was a sensation as of 
rushing water in her ears as her brain was 
busied in receiving the blood driven from the 
benumbed extremities of her body. She 
tried again to call for help, her voice going 
off into a whisper as she tried to form the 





word. She did not hear it herself ; it was no 
longer a wandering dream, but total insensi- 
bility, and when the men came up to her she 
was lying extended on the snow—white as a 
snow-wreath herself in that helpless faintness. 

* How could I be such a fool as to leave 
her here, though it was only for a moment 
or two, and I was certain she could not walk 
another step?” Hugh thought, reproaching 
himself. “I reckon she’s very bad—poor 
lamb—she’ll catch her death of cold—such 
weather too!” lamented the kindly-hearted, 
rosy-cheeked farmer’s wife, who, with a thick 
shawl over her head, had hastened out to see 
what she could do; involuntarily softening 
her voice as she looked at the pale cheeks, 
and the tumbled hair, and saw the nervous 
dread visible in Captain Petherick’s face as 
he knelt beside the poor lady, placing his 
hand on her wrist. 

“There is great depression of the heart’s 
action,” muttered Hugh presently, as he 
raised his startled face. 

“Bless yer, what can e know about it? 
best get him out o' the way. He b’aint o’ no 
more use than a side pocket to a toad,” 
grumbled the good woman to herself, as she 
bustled the gentleman off, and got her middle- 
aged husband to carry the slight burden into 
their house. 

The swoon was so long and deep that 
they dreaded serious consequences. The 
farmer’s wife had recourse; to the only 
remedies which she knew, and it was not till 
the raw brandy had been poured down the 
fainting lady’s throat that she opened her 
eyes, recovering her power of natural breath- 
ing, but not her consciousness. 

When at last they heard her sigh, and saw 
a quivering of the eyelids, an expression of 
intense relief passed over the faces of her 
rough but kindly nurses. 

“Hush! hush! she is coming to. God 
Almighty be thanked for it,” said the good 
woman, whose sympathies had been strongly 
moved. 

Captain Petherick could not be persuaded 
to sit down in the warm kitchen, but con- 
tinued to pace up and down in the cold 
during the anxious hours of the night. Once 
or twice he ventured to knock at the door 
and ask if there were any serious cause for 
alarm, but he could get no more comforting 
answer than— 

*‘T reckon she’s very bad—them as belongs 
to her ought to be sent for;” or, “‘she don’t 
know no one about her—seems in a sort of a 
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but things may go wuss with her—don’t/ately from the house. But after leaving 





cockle thee up with too great hopes.” 

No doctor could be expected to arrive till 
the morning, and before the morning came, 
a little life had struggled into existence, to go 
out again like a spark, before they could | 


Torleigh by train, and reaching Liverpool the 
next day, the lingering good which still re- 
mained in him would not allow him to ac- 
complish his purpose. When the evening 
again returned, and when the snow had begun 


believe it had existed. But the farmer’s wife | to f.1l, he was still wandering about at a safe 
afterwards stoutly maintained, that the boy | distance from his home, with his pockets 
had opened its blue eyes and taken one look |almost empty and yet no courage to return. 
at the world, in which its mother had been| The news of the irruption of water in the 
treated so badly, only to close them again, | mine had not reached him, because he had 
and be well quit of it. | kept away from every human creature. To 
* * * : * | desert his wife and child still seemed to him 
Hugh Petherick waited, regardless of the | cowardly, but at the same time he remem- 
intense cold, still pacing outside, not knowing| bered that he had insured his life, and the 
that his fingers tingled and that his face was| thought of suicide would have been more 
stung with the sharp air, till he could hear| tolerable had he not feared to make the policy 
that Alison was in no immediate danger. | void by fé/o de se. A bullet through his brain 
Even then the astute farmeress did not tell} would have been an easy way of doing: it. 
him the precise nature of the danger, but| But the pistol which Sarah had missed had 
hinted that men were helpless creatures at| only been sent to be repaired ; Neill knew it 
the best of times, and especially so when} would be too possible to trace the cause 
women were sick; and that “if a lady | which had led him to have recourse to such 
now” were to come and help Mrs. Herd-|an expedient. ‘“ No,” thought the wretched 
mann it would “ be something like,” making | man, “I must manage, if possible, to mis- 
him remember that he had yet to carry out| lead a jury; I must meditate how best to 
his intention of working on his mother’s} put my scheme into practice by doing away 
kindly feelings, and inducing her to play the| with my own life without the appearance of 
good Samaritan to this poor desolate sister. | suicide.” 
“T will fetch my mother,” he said, greatly} His thoughts recurred to that day when 
relieved. | Petherick had rescued him with the assist- 
At the same instant, with the cessation of|ance of the coastguardsman, and it suddenly 
his great anxiety, he became conscious of his | occurred to him, “‘ could he not try to repeat 
own intense bodily pain. He had been ex-| the experiment of being caught by the tide? 
posed for many hours without proper cloth-} Would not that exactly suit his purpose ?” 
ing in the bitter night air. He bit his lips} |‘ He meant well, but I don’t thank him 
till they smarted, in his efforts to endure the} for having given me a longer lease of life,” 
agony made by the blood to force its way to| he thought sadly, “ and such a fuss as Alison 
the deadened hands and feet. He wrung} made about it, exaggerating a very simple act 
the former and stamped the latter, trying to| of humanity till it became sublime.” 
get rid of the stinging pain and the feeling| He did not think it would be possible for 
that they did not belong to his body. Yet| his wife to forgive him after all that had hap- 
he could almost have welcomed the physical | pened, and the tempter whispered to him 
pain as a relief to the mental torture which| that the best expiation he could offer to the 
he had endured as he paced to and fro during | ill-treated woman whom he still loved, would 
that terrible night, watching the mellow light | be to lie down quietly beneath the cold, grey 


which like a Rembrandt picture had streamed 
from the door and latticed windows of the 
house in which that battle had been taking 
place between life and death. 


waves. 

Why, what could be better? She would 
marry Petherick—and “‘all’s well that ends 
well,” he tried to say bitterly to himself. 


But a kindly Providence, in spite of all his 
graceless doubts, watched over him. He re- 
collected that at this time of the year the tide 

HE idea of escape to America, and the} would not be high till nine o’clock in the 
consequent abandonment of his wife| morning, and made up his mind to walk 

and child, so as to avoid all the consequences | about during the night and go down early 
of an act which he had begun to loathe, had| on the beach, so as to cut off bis own 
at first occurred to Neill as he strode passion-| chances of escape. In spite of his determi- 
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nation not to show himself again in the 
village of Torleigh, the pangs of hunger and 
exhaustion caused by exposure to the cold 
made his fortitude give way, and drove him in 
the morning to a neighbouring inn where he 
might fortify his exhausted frame to proper 
courage before the fatal walk. 

As fate would have it, as he sauntered back 
from the inn after the meal, he stumbled 
against several men who, with faces as white 
as his own, were running in the direction of 
the mine. It took a minute or two for Neill 
to realize the intelligence which they gave him 
that it seemed to be “all up” with the mine. 
He had known that a new experiment on 
which he had ventured had been a risky one; 
and that the money which he had gained by 
a fraudulent device would after all have to be 
forfeited as rashly as it had been gained, 
should anything happen to prevent the work- 
ing of the’ new lode. For a minute or two 
he stood in gloomy indecision, feeling that 
this fresh news seemed to alter the sitiiation. 
They might proceed against him criminally— 
it seemed to him—for the one offence as well 
as the other. If, for instance, they could 
prove that he had disposed of shares whilst 
he had feared the mine was going wrong, they 
might call it felony, swindling, or some such 
ugly name. And if it could be proved that 
he had £xown he was a ruined man, with not 
a penny to fall back upon, and that the infor- 
mation had been given to him before his body 
was found drowned on the sea-shore, what 
would become of the scheme by which he 
had intended to benefit his wife and child ? 

“Another opportunity of getting rid of my 
own superfluous life, and perhaps a nobler 
way of doing it,” thought the unhappy specu- 
lator with a little sarcasm at his own expense, 
as he set his face toward the scene of the 
disaster. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—A GALLANT ACT. 


N reaching the mouth of the mine Neill 
found a crowd of men, women, and 
children, some of the latter weeping, and all 
in a state of mute horror, varied by occasional 
cries of lamentation and despair. From 
many of them the means of livelihood had 
been taken, and the knowledge that their 
wages were in arrear had added to the over- 
whelming effect of the misfortune. Sarah 
had been right when she told her mistress that 
on the previous days the men had been 
meditating a strike, but it seemed, as one of 
the wags of the party had remarked, as if the 


mine had anticipated them, and itself had 
struck. 

It needed a bold man to face these dark, 
earnest faces, ready to greet their employer 
with personal violence and execration. 

But Neill, tolerably bold by nature, was 
bolder still by desperation ; and when it was 
known that he was forcing his way through 
the crowd at his own bodily risk, and entirely 
because he had heard that some of the men 
were needing succour, there was first of all 
incredulity, and then enthusiasm. 

“It ’appened last night,” explained the 
Overman, whose education had been a little 
superior to that of the rest, “‘as the men were 
pushing their trucks up to the new shaft, all 
of a sudden I ’eerd a noise, like a general 
cave-in, as if it were an earth-fall. Then a 
lot of rats came a-rushing between my legs, 
with a rustling against the ground, and a 
splashing and a roarin’ of water. The water 
came from the side of the shaft, and then I 
remembered that there had been rain, and 
like enough the river had risen, and there 
might be a hole o’ some sort. Some o’ them 
who war nearest to the ladder shouted out to 
the others, ‘Get back for yer lives! The 
water is breaking in upon us ’—even then the 
sound o’ it could be heerd, and it had a- 
filled up the seven-foot dip.” 

“Did all the workmen escape in time ?” 
asked Neill anxiously, and he was answered 
that thirteen had been missing at first, but 
that at last ten had returned in safety. 

Teal” 

“Three missing !” 

“Two men and a boy !” 

“You cannot leave them to die. Who will 
go with me tothe rescue?” Neill cried, ina 
loud, high-pitched voice. The men were 
silent, looking from one to the other, no- 
ticing the haggard face and mud-stained 
garments, which proved that Neill had been 
wandering about all night, and wondering to 
themselves if his troubles had made him 
light-headed. 

“They must have taken refuge in the old 
workings. Who will go with me?” he 
shouted in a voice as loud as a clarion. 

They still looked from one to another, not 
knowing whether most to wonder at his 
courage, or to be surprised at his foolhardi- 
ness. They could not know that he was 
desperate, with death already in his soul, and 
a burden weighing on his heart like lead. 
They did not guess that everything seemed 
to him to have gone which made life worth 
living for, and though his conscience was not 
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yet awake, and it did not appear to him that 
he had done anything so very heinous, yet 
he had made up his mind some hours ago to 
take his chance with other suicides. The 
saying of Lucretius, who spoke of the luxury 
of death as if it should be unattainable by 
fools and cowards, occurred to his memory 
as they stared at him. He had been a good 
classical scholar, and had not forgotten his 
reading. 


A heart-breaking groan burst from one of 


the miners, reminding those who heard it, 


that though he was related to one of the 
sufferers, supposed to be drowned in the 
waters beneath, yet that he felt nothing could | 


“T did not know it, you rascal ; you lie— 
and you know you do.” 

There was again a perceptible pause—a 
silence amongst the crowd, and then some of 
the stoutest-hearted drew back incompunction 
as the miner rushed forward like a bull rushing 
at obnoxious scarlet, and the Manager cried, 
“By fair means, keep your fists to your sides ;” 
yet set himself to the disagreeable task of a 
hand-to-hand encounter—one black mass of 
passion hurling itself against the other. . The 
miner was heavier and stronger, but Neill had 
not forgotten his athletic training and had 
him well in hand, and just as a well-meaning 
peacemaker was intending to interpose to 





be done to help them, and the offer was only | restrain the fury of the mob and to suggest 


that of a madman. 


| sending for the police, the fellow lay prostrate 


“Well!” said a voice, after a long and | but not much hurt, and Neill, who had 


deep pause, “T am thankful for one ‘thing, | 


| struggled with him and thrown him success- 


that ’im as ’as injured us shows some ’eart for | | fully to the ground, roseon one knee, quitting 


them as is ’urt. 


| his hold of his antagonist and repeating, “Will 


“ Best thing ud be to giv a decent sum to| no one go with me to the rescue >—perhaps 


the widders to ’elp with the childer. 


Every | you will have a little more belief in me now 


man Jack among us has had precious need to | you see that I have made short work of one 


say his prayers afore goin’ down this many a | coward.” 


The man at his feet muttered 


day, lest the whole concarn should fall and|something which he could not understand. 


crush ’im like a wurm,” remarked another. 
“No time for getten ’em out now. 


think o’ the livin’ and not the dead !” | sort of comfort. 
“Can’t you | brave as these miners usually were—cowards, 
|and not to have his words received with a 


responded a coarse, hard voice. 
hear ?” 


And as they listened again in heavy silence, | 
they did hear an indistinct noise like the} been so full of moral cowardice. 


rushing and surging of water through the 
mine. 

“ He might a’ known it were a-comin, he’s | 
exposed us to it all along; there’s no doin’ | 


| But the very silence with which his reproof 


Best | | had been received seemed to give Neill a 





He to call other men 


hiss of scorn—he whose own behaviour had 
He felt 
more than ever that he must play the hero, 
though he had been so essentially unheroic. 
‘To you think there’s a ghost of a chance?” 
| asked one of the men still sullenly, deferring 


nothink with it now; w hy it ud be an hinter-| as by habit to the mind which had given 


ferin’ with the judgments 0’ Providence, 
grumbled another who had hurried up that | 


»| 


impulse and guidance to much of the ground 
work, whilst two of the younger ones “volun- 


very morning from the unexpected danger, | teered to whom the spirit of adventure was 


and whose face was dripping with sweat, and 
garments blackened and torn from his 
struggle to save himself. 

The men who were in a quarrelsome mood 
heard the words with an angry growl, but 
Neill—who was now thoroughly roused to 
the emergency, and had determined to do 
something, if it were only to keep off the 
thoughts which preyed upon him—con- 
fronted the speaker with fist clenched to 
knock him down. 

The contempt of the previous speaker had 
cut like sharp steel, but Neill had tried to be 
impervious, and had attempted to listen 
calmly. Now his face had a momentary 
gleam of passion, and his clenched fist fell 





by his side. 





more tempting than to the older ones, and 
whose enmity was suddenly changed into 
admiration for the courage and fortitude of 
the master who was ready to brave such 
peril. 

“They have no little ones belonging to 
’em,” said some of the others, as if in 
apology for holding back. 

But the generous and determined spirit 
which has enabled so many Englishmen to 
face danger and risk life was already getting 
the better of these men’s indignant passion, 
so that those who would have been ready but 
an hour or two before to pelt the Manager 
with stones, or to rush on him with angry 
violence, now followed him as he prepared to 
descend the mine with a chorus of cheers. 
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“He ain’t been down too often,” grumbled 
the only man who ventured still on a dis- 
paraging comment. ‘He'll be wet through 
with the heat and dead beat wi’ the wark, let 
alone the watter, afore he cums up agen,” he 
added, glancing at the delicately-nurtured 
gentleman. . 

It was true enough that Neill had been 
too careful of his personal comfort to venture 
oftener than was necessary down the black, 
chimney-like hole at the opening of the shaft. 
yet it was also true that he never shirked 
danger when it was necessary. And now, as 
if he were determined to convince the very 
bitterest of his opponents of his disinterested- 
ness and strength of will, he shouted to the 
lads who hesitated at the yawning mouth of 
the pit in dread of the water which was flow- 
ing beneath. 

“T’ll go down first. Leave things to me. 
Follow and hold a light.” 

The lads took their lamps, taking candles 
also and sticking them against the fronts of 
their hats, with matches in their pockets, as 
an extra precaution lest any accident should 
happen to the lamps. They had been too 
long used to the slippery descent, the copper- 
grease, and the fathomless darkness, to fear 
broken joints or lifelong injuries in conse- 
quence of the displacement of rubbish or 
injury to the shaft. But Neill’s knowledge of 
the mine, and the ways in which it had been 
worked, made him realize how every move- 
ment might bring down a fall. It was only 
he who, as they began to descend in the 
darkness, knew not merely of the absolute 
ruin, from which he and others connected 
with him would find it impossible to escape, 
but the fact that necessary expenses in 
the way of repair had been avoided by a 
series of tricky contrivances, and that this 


voices, but it proved to be merely that of the 
water—a sound which often before, when 
they had been assured it would never break 
into the mine, had terrified the men whom 
they had seen huddled together like gnomes 
in a mere cleft of subterranean rock. 

Horror-stricken the two young men gazed 
at each other in the faintly-illumined dark- 
ness. 

“ The way is stopped !” 

“It’s nearer than we thought.” 

“We shall be up to our necks in water,” 
they cried in turns, excitedly. 

‘“* We shan’t be able to get out if we go on, 
that’s for certain,” cried one of them again, 
trembling with repugnance, as Neill doggedly 
persevered, recognising from the measured 
nature of the sound that the flow was on the 
contrary farther off than they had expected, 
and that it was possibly subsiding. 

“Tf the waters have filled up the seven- 
foot dip, the inundation does not seem to 
have risen any higher,” he remarked stolidly, 
persevering in the slippery Gescent to the 
caverns beneath; the lumps of ooze of a 
molten green colour, which could be seen by 
the lights on the slippery walls of rock, bear- 
ing witness to the fact that Neill and Banville 
had at least not been mistaken in their augury 
as to the richness of the ore, and might have 
succeeded in their venture but for the com- 
petition of foreign markets. 

At last they came nearer to the flooded 
dip, and leaving the youths higher up, Neill 
moved on with the greatest caution, treading 
with the shortest and most measured steps, 
|and persevering, as it seemed to his com- 
| panions, with the half-insane hope of finding 
|a way through the water. Did he think zz 
| that way to find their drowned comrades, 
and if so, was he light-headed as they had 








black pit had not been made reasonably safe | fancied at first, or was he calculating on the 


as regarded life. 


| probability on which he had already insisted, 


He sickened at the contemplation of the| that the flow instead of rising had reached 


probable uselessness of his attempt, and kept 
shouting to the lads who accompanied him 
with the thought that if they did not answer 
him he should go raving mad. 

It would have been useless for him to go 
alone, but the doubt lest, if his efforts should 
fail, he might endanger the lives of the other 
young fellows who had been urged to accom- 
pany him, was an extra sting to his conscience. 

“Listen—do you hear aught?” cried one 
of the men as they halted at the first gallery, 
yawning horizontally, where ugly-looking holes 
were to be crossed dizzily by thin planks in 


its highest point and might be subsiding ? 

“Intelligent men are not fools, they may 
have taken refuge on some of the ledges,” 
he gasped out, by way of explanation, as he 
commenced wading in the water. ‘ Would 
you have me come so far, and go back like a 
coward ?” 

There was scarcely any water about his 
feet at first, and with the help of a stick 
which he had brought with him for measure- 
ment he soon found that the flow was nof 
seven feet deep, probably not nearly so deep 
in some parts of the incline. In other parts 





the pitch darkness. It was a sound like 


it was deeper still ; and he could see by the 
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fearful looks of the lads who held the lights | 
at a safe distance, that they looked upon the | 
water like a monster which might suddenly | 
rise up and overwhelm them. 

It might be possible to swim at the risk of| 
breaking head or shins. | 

“Stay where you are,” Neill shouted to| 
the other volunteers ; ‘‘I am bound to carry | 
out my plan.” 

Then by dint of swimming, wading, diving | 
—all or each in turns—he could never tell 
how—by a method of balancing himself on the 
rocks beneath, in spite of bleeding face, and 
hands torn and scratched by groping round| 
corners, though his candle had gone out, he | 
came upon an opening leading to a sort of| 
cave higher up in the rock. He crawled| 
into it, for the first time feeling that his limbs | 
were failing him, that there was a rush of| 
something warm down his side, and that he| 
had been knocked about more than had been | 
expected. He tried to call out that he had| 
found a way of escape, but brain-power and 
mental energy had given way together. He 
had prided himself on his superiority to all 
superstition, and yet not the most supersti- 
tious of the ignorant miners could have been 
more overcome than he was with sudden 
faintness when he stumbled on a recumbent 
figure and felt his own cheek touching the 
wet lips of something—was it alive or dead ? 
—which had already taken refuge in this pas- 
sage. He forgot in that sudden faintness 
the very object of his quest, and as another 
form advanced to meet him like Lazarus 
rising from the grave, he sank down with one 
loud, wild cry and knew no more. 





CHAPTER XXXIII.—-POOR HUSBAND, POOR 


WIFE ! 
YHEN Neill’s consciousness returned 
he found himself lying in a warm 
bed, carefully wrapped up with blankets, and 
a big fire blazing up the chimney, in a room 
which was quite unfamiliar to him. Some- 
body seemed to have woke him by a cold 
hand on his forehead. He could not tell 
whether he had dreamt it or whether the 
touch on his forehead, which had been so 
cold and tranquillizing, was real, and the 
touch of a friendly hand. He sat upright, 
with a sudden start. But in another instant 
he fell back from utter weakness, and began 
to wring the hands, which had been bandaged 
because the flesh had been torn and bruised. 
“ Lie still,” said a voice which was familiar 
to him ; “the doctor's orders are that you are 





to be kept very quiet.” 





“You of all men to have taken me in,” 
he cried, recognising the voice and wishing 
he had been left to die in the darkness of the 
mine. “I thought it was all over with me, 
and I find myself Aere. How didI get here? 
What have they been doing with me?” 

“You have been calling out as if you were 
dreaming.” 

“Ah, now I remember. I saw forms 
huddled up and half enveloped with the 
waters, and then somebody helped me up a 
slippery shelf of rock, and told me that at a 
lower part it was so deep as to be impassable. 
There was a fearful rush and tumult—corpses 
and sickening sights—prayers and exclama- 
tions, and some of them dropped helplessly 
off the slippery ledge and were lost.” 

“Like the ancient mariner, and you the 
man who shot the albatross,” replied Hugh, 
trying to cheer him with a laugh, and not 
liking to tell him how cries of horror had 
broken from him in these dreams. 

“ Are they dead or dying, or is it a dream?” 
asked the sick man, shuddering. 

‘Partly a dream ; but they are all living!” 

‘What, the boy and all?” 

“Yes, it was the boy whom you caught 
hold of when you went so bravely to explore, 
and we thought it was a corpse. When the 
poor little fellow came to himself he cried, 
‘Mother! mother!’ No wonder that when 
you were so good to him he took you for his 
mother.” 

“ J good to him? You are mocking me, 
when you know that nothing that I can do 
now will drag my notorious ill-fame out of 
the mud,” answered the invalid, half savagely. 

“Tt was you who rescued the poor victims 
who might never have been found but for 
you, though there were not half so many as 
your imagination made them. Two men and 
a boy, you’ve dreamt about the other corpses,” 
was Hugh’s half-stammered apology, so fear- 
ful was he of waking painful reminiscences. 
‘Why, the wretched fellows had been there 
for hours without food, or drink, and part of 
the time, to escape the water, they were bent 
together in most unnatural and painful 
postures. The wonder was that you did not 
share the same horrible fate, as your light 
went out when you exposed yourself to that 
ducking, but the other lads, who were waiting 
at a little distance, most fortunately heard 
your cry, and recognised it, and they got 
ready help from others up above; so you 
were all saved together.” 

“Better luck for them than for me,” 
answered the man whom Hugh was trying to 
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comfort, turning his face despairingly to the 
wall. 

*‘ Neill, my boy, remember when we were 
at school together, and if you have any 
perilous stuff weighing on your conscience, 
try to unburden yourself of it. Two can 
bear the load of it better than one,” answered 
the other, sitting down by his side, and trying, 
tenderly as a woman, to take the poor 
bandaged hand. 

“I want no Job’s comforters—no hypo- 
crites ; you cannot care for me again, how- 
ever you may pretend to; you cannot patch 
up my life—nothing can mend it,” answered 
Neill, in the same hard, imperturbable voice. 

‘Will you let me say F 

“No, I will of let you say ; that is, if you 
will excuse the rudeness in your own 
house, where I have no right to be, and 
where you should never have taken me 
in. I amin misery and disgrace. I have 
alienated everyone who cares for me—I i 

** My dear fellow, only hear me id 

“Do you come to me to mock me ?—to 
load me with your favours—when I know 
that you must /aze me.” 

‘**T have never hated you.” 

“We will not quibble about a word—you 
despise me ; that is worse.” 

‘Will you forgive me if I say that I have 
forgiven you ?—do I not stand in sore need 
of forgiveness myself?” 

One more groan as weary as those which 
had preceded it; and Hugh, despairing of 
helping the soul-stricken sufferer, remembered 
how Azs wasted affection was as nothing to 
that of Alison; and how the contusions and 
bruises which the doctor had told him would 
need careful treatment, were as nothing also 
when compared to the mental torture which 
a man must endure who had thrown away 
the love of a faithful woman. He knew as 
well as she did how industriously she had 
tried to keep up a kind of after-glow of hap- 
piness, raking together the dying embers of 
the love which once had burned so brightly ; 
but now the end might come—even she 
might turn from her husband with loathing, 
and that poor after-glow might be succeeded 
by the midnight chill. He could not tell 
what was passing in Neill’s mind as he 
writhed less with physical than spiritual 
agony. He could but dimly conjecture the 
workings of that mind from his own, and 
judge them by the standard of his own 
nobility. 

~ 











* * * * 
“ Did you manage to break the news to 


her?” he asked a few weeks afterwards anxi- 
ously of his mother. 

And then Mrs. Petherick described how 
she had tried to tell Alison, not only of the 
accident which had happened to her husband, 
but of the suspicious-looking men in plain 
clothes who had been hanging about the 
neighbourhood with a polite, deferential air, 
and who were constantly watching the house, 
inspiring Hugh and his mother with a not un- 
natural fear. 

Alison, who had now returned to her home, 
bore the first blow with a sort of apathy which 
resembled ‘mental chloroform. She had 
guessed that some accident must have hap- 
pened to Neill, even when they told her that 
he had been found—withholding from her 
any further particulars—and her jaded, tried 
brain had been wearing itself out with endless 
conjectures, 

““T must get to him as soon as possible,” 
she said, heaving a sigh of relief when Mrs. 
Petherick assured her that the injuries were 
not serious. 

But when that lady tried carefully to break 








the further intelligence she found that the 
jresult was very different. Mrs, Herdmann 
leant back in her chair, feeling as if life itself 
had left face and head, and were creeping 
away from the rest of her body. ‘ What, 
| what zs the matter? I do not understand you,” 
she kept on repeating, the words sounding 
like the refrain of some horrible music 
which would go on for ever in her ears. 

“T was afraid you would be greatly shocked, 
but there is no good in concealing the truth 
if we want to help you,” explained Mrs. 
Petherick, who was not easily disconcerted, 
and yet was alarmed at the look in the young 
wife’s face. 

For there was a fitful gleam of firelight in 
the silence which had become dreadful to 
them both, lighting up the scene in the winter 
twilight, and showing the thin cheeks, which 
were whiter, if possible, than the lace of the 
wrapper which lay near to them, and altered 
almost beyond recognition. There were 
large blue veins in the forehead, painfully 
distinct, and violet stains below the under 
lids. For the first time Mrs. Petherick was 
struck by the fact that the face appeared to 
be all sight and the frail body all sensibility, 
and though she was one of those women 
who never shrink from a painful announce- 
ment, which is felt to be a duty, she began 
to wonder if such a delicate, sensitive nature 
would be able to bear up under this new 
experience of shame. 
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THOMAS GARLYLE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS.” 


gj HEYNE-ROW at Chelsea has! have disappeared before the light of the im- 
Py again become the focus of a very| mutable verities. All his bewilderment has 
mournful interest. Another great| vanished. Pilate’s question is settled, and 
spirit has been hovering over the} settled for him for ever. 

confines that separate time and; The least of us, who mourn him to-day, 
eternity, and having passed them, deep has/| may rejoice in the kinship with him that his 
been the sense of loss to the regions here, | sorrow entitles us to feel, for it is a spark in 
and widespread the regret. us of his own hero-worship. 








THOMAS CARLYLE, BORN 1795. DIED FEBRUARY, I£8I. 


The heroic hero-worshipper is mourned by| The figure that for the last quarter of a cen- 
the hero-worshipping,—the teacher by the| tury has towered above us in the stately re- 
taught,—the deep, wise thinker, by the high! public of letters is the figure of a colossus. 
soaring child of imagination, poised on light | If it were to be dissolved and recast in the 
wing above the mine he wrought in, and | pure gold belonging to it, it might shrink in 
looking into it with teachable and curious} the eyes of men, while its preciousness was 
eyes. | enhanced by the process, For verily it is an 

The “inarticulate eternities ” have rushed| amalgam, and appreciative’ admiration re- 
in upon him, with the sound of many waters, | quires that we should know how to separate 
the trooping throng of phantasms, dire from | the gold from the dross. 
the abysmal depths of nethermost perdition,| The mind of our hero was colossal, with 
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all its incongruities, perversities, and im- 
practicable theories; for a wide-spreading 
oak may have innumerable-excrescences upon 
it, and a vast sea is sure to contain some 
very queer fishes, and leave slime somewhere 
on the shores at low water. The Teutonic 
garb in which Thomas Carlyle delighted to 
array himself, did not disguise his nationality. 

He had the robust physique of the Scot, 
and some of the inflexible levelling traits of 
the old Covenanters. 

He was born on December the 4th, 1795, 
in the parish of Middlebie, near Eccle- 
fechan, in the district of Annandale, Dum- 
friesshire. His father took to farming after 
being an architect and stone-mason. Both of 
his parents were superior, and the mother’s 
gentle and inquiring mind, with her fine 
natural endowments and great beauty, made 
her a happy contrast to her shrewd, keen, 
strong-minded husband, with his pithy, epi- 
grammatic expressions, and his strong sense 
of “living in the presence of Heaven and 
Hell and the Judgment.” It might be that 
from these highly venerated guides of his 
youth, Carlyle inherited, and added to in- 
heritance, that worship of sincerity and 
whole-heartedness which was so leading a 
feature in him. 

His mother gave at least one impulse to 
lis genius, by opening his eyes to the 
heroic character of Cromwell. He was sent 
to school, he had masters, but books were his 
teachers. His first friend was Edward Irving, 
and his first patron Sir David Brewster. 

Only fourteen when he entered the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, he would not put his 
mind in leading-strings ; but went outside of 
the curriculum to burrow among books. He 
was too studious to be social, and solitude 
was the best nurse for his imaginative and 
reflective powers. At the end of four years 
he left college, widely read and skilled in 
mathematics. 

This brought him to a crisis in his history. 
His parents had educated him for the ministry, 
but to this he did not feel that he was called 
of God, or impelled by his own desire. He 
retired alone that he might examine the 
doctrines of his father’s kirk, and see if he 
so much as believed them. 

When he came out of his retirement he was 
shaken with the conflict of doubt, fear, un- 
belief, and mockery through which he had 
passed. He declined to enter the church, 
It is a melancholy revelation, for we cannot 
believe in such an issue of an investigation of 
Religion if rightfully conducted. 


Life was before him with all its serious 
responsibilities. Two things it was bounden 
on him to do, to earn his bread and to think. 
Teaching became his profession until he 
should be emancipated for his vocation. 

We have only need to follow him thus far 
to foresee struggle, hours of gloom and de- 
spondency, reanimated hope and toil, with 
all the humiliation and heaviness of heart 
which belong to those who, having something 
to say to the world, feel they must say it or 
die. 

The Temple of Fame is a fiercely guarded 
sanctuary, the locks of its doors are incon- 
ceivably hard, especially to those who have 
not a golden key to try them withal, and the 
outer courts are places where ‘‘ hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick.” 

Carlyle knew not a little of this sickness in 
his day. Albeit he was a colossus, he became 
dwarfed when looked at through Jeffrey’s 
convex spectacles, and distorted through De 
Quincey’s quizzing-glass. 

It is amusing to hear Miss Martineau say of 
him that, he will be contented at forty-five, 
because most people are at that age. He 
would have better health if he could have a 
little more fame, and she brought him some 
money and some copies of his books from 
America, to give him the comfort of a far-off 
appreciation. Ah, how often we English 
have to say, mous avons changé tout cela! 

But at the risk of a long parenthesis we 
may ask, And why should Carlyle not have 
tasted of the portion so bitter to others of 
his kind ? 

Jerusalem stoned her prophets. To ours 
we deny bread ; but feed them right royally 
if they sustain the long pangs of their hunger, 
and honour them with a stone when they are 
gone. 

It may seem a very enviable thing to be 
enthroned as a king of thought, and to have 
a voice whose slightest whisper is hung upon 
as if it were the judgment of an oracle; but 
that is not the end for which the inspiration 
was given, the lips touched with a coal from 
heavenly altars. The thoughts that are bread 
to our souls and honey to our taste come 
from seeds that have been sown in a heart 
ploughed up and lined with deepest furrows. 
The songs that comfort us were evoked from 
circumstances so bitter and so sad that we 
may wonder that the lips of those who sang 
were not dumb for ever. 

Every day many are toiling for us, and 
every day a few are suffering for us. 

In a soul like Carlyle’s, antagonisms. of 
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circumstance, difficulties, dread of oblivion, 
tend to develop a Titanic energy; and the 
Rembrandt glooms, the lurid lights of some 
of his pictures, could not have been evolved 
from. a consciousness chiefly familiar with 
sunshine and with the sweet amenities of 
social life. 

The place he has won he fought for, only 
esteeming it as a vantage-ground for speech ; 
but he bears the scars of the contest, and 
they are honourable to himself at the least. 
We find him then, at twenty-five years of age, 
doing, not the work that his fancy projected, 
but the work that Sir David Brewster invited 
him to do—writing essays for the Edinburgh 
Encyclopzedia. 

The work was honourable. In his opinion 
all work was. Later on he had much of the 
journeyman work of literature to do. Such 
work helps to keep the pot boiling, and in 
order to that, even in Carlyle’s case, the real 
talent must either lie in a napkin while it is 
prosecuted, or be used in the polishing thereof. 
Another work to which Sir David Brewster 
prompted him was the translation of Legendre’s 
“Geometry and Trigonometry.” The Essay 
on Proportion gave proof of his mathematical 
skill, and he was justly proud of it. 

The study of German may be said to have 
been an era in Carlyle’s mental history. 
Many of the affectations of his style may be 
attributed to his passionate admiration of the 
German method. 

Long involved sentences, through which 
the reader laboriously follows the idea till he 
catches it up breathless at the end; nouns 
weighted with a string of participial adjectives 
and passive infinitives were not a happy 
model for him who would direct his speech 
to Briton or to Celt, but the genius of the 
language was homogeneous to Carlyle. His 
ideas found in it the dress he thought best 
suited them, and he adopted German-English 
as a style proper to him, becoming to him, as 
certain fashions in dress are to the wearers 
who affect them. There his affectation began 
and ended. 

The fruit of this study was some of Car- 
lyle’s richest, and yet most severely criticised 
works. The toils of tuition had been bright- 
ened for him by the companionship of his 
most distinguished and gifted pupil, the late 
Charles Buller; he had had the pleasure of 
forming the mind of the noble woman whom 
he married; he had made acquaintance 
in Edinburgh with certain brilliant writers, 
who contributed to the London Magazine, 
but when the time came for him to give him- 


self heart and soul to the arduous pursuit of 
literature, he retired with his bride to a 
farm lying “remote and high up among the 
hills of Dumfriesshire.” 

It is not good for man to be alone, but 
his wife was at once a good talker and a 
good listener. 

The bright invincibility of spirit, of which 
he speaks, must have helped to sustain him 
in many adark hour. ‘Together they studied 
Spanish, and rode for recreation on. their 
little rough ponies beside the morass, over the 
black moors, and the waving lines of the 
hills that the horizon leaned upon. 

Carlyle’s imagination took the form and 
colour of that bleak, weird scenery, and the 
love of the grotesque became more and more 
conspicuous in his writings. 

With “the whole universe to study, and 
fresh inroads to make into Spanish, German, 
and Greek,” we must allow that he had enough 
to do, and that six years was not an unreason- 
able time for him to take todo it in. In 
this six years some distinction was achieved. 
The Americans (sharp people!) had been 
before his compatriots in recognising his 
rare genius and his glorious possibilities, so 
among other visitors came Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, a. hero-worshipper of no mean 
name. As we call to mind the manner in 
which the sage of Chelsea’s eightieth birth- 
day was memorialized, we cannot but see 
what a likeness there was in the spirit of it, 
to that in which he had worded the note 
which accompanied the little seal he sent in 
his youthful days to Goethe :— 

‘* It is always.the highest duty and pleasure to show 
reverence where reverence is due, and our chief and 
perhaps our only benefactor is he who by act and 
word instructs us in wisdom.” 

After his six years of meditative seclusion 
it became necessary for him to mingle with 
the world and gain access to libraries. The 
material for such works as he was destined 
to write could not be.brought to Craigen- 
puttock, he must draw it for himself out of the 
heart of musty libraries and museums in Paris, 
Berlin, and London. So he came to London, 
as the “gathering-place of souls,” and took 
up his abode at Cheyne-Row, Chelsea. 

The place was interesting for its literary 
and historical associations. There was a 
breath of the country about it, and in the 
small attic he could concentrate as many 
hours as he wished without interruption. 

The spirit in which he wrote was: not 
always the most hopeful. “Sartor Resartus” 
made a complete pilgrimage among the 
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publishers. For seven years its fate was to 
be declined with thanks ; but at last Fyaser’s 
Magazine furnished it with a piecemeal 
introduction, and the Americans could 
chuckle over its rich humour, and guess at 
its social sarcasm and philosophic intuitions, 
if we could not. 

The panorama, called a “ History of the 
French Revolution,” had to take its turn too 
at waiting, ere the curtain could be raised 
upon it. 

The course of lectures which he subse- 
quently gave, helped him somewhat on his 
path to fame. He introduced by this means 
to the few, the subjects which were to be 





of the dust, in which it had been so long 
trampled. 

The most ardent Roundheads may admit 
that his praise of him was too unqualified ; 
but in Frederic of Prussia he is carried into 
absurd rhapsodies, and spins the events of 
the Court life out to very tedious lengths. 
This work took many years to write and im- 
mense labour was expended on it. He went 
over Germany, “ransacked the age and 
spoiled the clime,” to enrich the memorials 
of the “last hero-king.” We can see some- 
times that his style drags from very weariness, 
but how graphic are the scenes presented ! 
We seem to be behind them, and to know 


presented to the many. His rugged elo-| every voice and observe every actor. 


quence, his Scotch accent, his intense 


Carlyle was no lover of earthly distinction ; 


earnestness, and the daring epigrammatic|he did not covet honour for its own sake. 
-sentences, which seemed to be flung at his| One cannot speak to a crowd except from a 


appreciation of him. 


. audience like bomb-shells, startled them into| platform. He had much ado to get above his 


fellows, but when he was upraised he found 


His character, marked by strong destruc-| it was upon a pedestal. 


tiveness, and a hatred of shams, rendered 
him merciless in exposure, and withering in 


From those who were intimately acquainted 


with him, we learn that his conversation in- 


denunciation. He was a political iconoclast, | clining to monologue was even more wonder- 
a leveller of the temples of Baal, a sworn|ful than his books. Mrs. Carlyle was also a 


foe to the god of this world, and the booths | most fascinating talker. 


in its vanity fair. 


The Daily News makes pathetic men- 


But he could not, out of the materials] tion of his installation as Lord Rector of the 
thrown in disorder around him, construct| University of Edinburgh in 1866. For once 
and upraise a temple of truth for the demo-| he was overcome by his emotions on seeing 
lished refuge of lies. He could _not|the enthusiasm with which both students and 
decisively and definitely turn those, who} professors received him. 


were walking on the road to destruction, in 
a way that led to better ends. 


The crowds that, with deafening cheers, 


gathered round him afterwards in the street 


Individually he would have had his dis-|confused him. He “turned and looked upon 


ciples find out what was better; but the/t 


hem with a strangely pathetic expression, he 


promise he held out was more in the dignity| called a carriage, bowed to them, and drove 


of struggle than in the joy of conquest. off. 


His tendencies led him to sympathize with 


“That evening he sat with a friend far into 


ithe Chartists, and drew into the circle of his|the night telling the story of the old and 


friends the Chartist poet, Thomas Cooper,| weary days when he wandered with gloom 
but he did not approve of the way in which |and doubt for his companions along the streets 
the Chartists sought to obtain the redress of} which had that day been thronged with 
their grievances, and some of his pamphlets | crowds eager to do him honour. 


expressed an unmitigated censure. 


“ At every moment he recurred to some 


It is strange that his sympathy should have | memory associated with his wife, to her sus- 
been with the South in the great American | taining cheerfulness through years of loneliness 
struggle ; not so strange, perhaps, that he|and poverty, and with analmost quivering voice 
loved the Russian better than the Turk,| he imagined the wonder she must feel at the 
because the Russian was improvable; the| homage that had surprised them in their old 
Turk stationary, by reason of his indolence. | age. Alas !—for the latehappy visit to Scotland 

The greatest monuments of his hero-wor-| was swiftly followed by one of heaviness and 
ship are “Heroes and Hero-Worship,” the| grief. The old man stood by his wife’s grave 
“ Translations from Goethe,” the “ Life and|in the ruined choir of the old cathedral at 
Letters of Oliver Cromwell,” and “Frederic | Haddington.” 


the Great of Prussia.” He did a noble work 





And there, the earthly part of her husband 


in raising the sturdy Protector’s honour out| has been carried to rejoin her. Even in the 
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long grave he has preferred partnership with her to/ unfairly. To that unanswerable question, 
: a place among the illustrious dead that re-|‘“Who am I?” which Richter has asked 
admit pose in Westminster Abbey. before him (das Wesen das sich nenut) 
ified ; Well may we say, “Our fathers, where are} . . Who am I? Whois this me? we 
| into § they, and the prophets, do they live for ever?” | get for answer :— 
its of HF It was so good to have a Carlyle in our} ‘ ‘Some embodied, visualized idea in the 
igths. fj midst, that even his long silence has not re-| Eternal Mind.’ Such an assertion, for its 
1 im- | conciled us to his whispered “Good-bye!” | truth, is enough to make the humblest of us 
=—— “Good-bye !” and may we not in faith and | shoot up into a grand self-importance. It is 
and § reverence add a loving aurevoir? Death is | fraught with the sweetness and the dignity of 
prials ® but transition, and who can say how really /life. It gives us a reason why God loves us, 
ome- | what has been taken from us will be given|why He desires our perfection. Meditate on 
ness; gf back? lit a little longer, we desire our own. Wel- 
ted! Now if we inquire what has been the end | come then the sharp discipline of life; the 
‘now § and aim of this intense and laborious life ;| biting sculpture of the stones elect. Revolt 
; = what are the special lessons that are to be | shall cease ; ‘We will be workers together 
10n; §@ derived from the many pages that ourteacher|with Him,’ that His wish or will may be 
ake. has written for us ; what, in a few words, was | realized concerning us.” 
ma § the message that he had to man; many| It is a noble thing to breathe such words 
>his | voices will reply, but with a confused utter-}as these into the ears of sordid, care-worn 


und * ance that confuses. If we turn anewto his}men, and frivolous or over-cumbered 
pages, we shall think one moment that we|}women, that the divine spark within them 











ited solve the problem, and the next be thrown| may flame up as if breathed upon. The 
in- into uncertainty. Inconsistencies and con-/ utterance, ill-becoming to the pulpit, not 
der- tradictions will meet us everywhere. If we/readily apprehended by simple folk, is excel- 
0 4 @ cannot regard them synthetically we ite Has for Carlyle’s readers. From Teufels- 
i abandon analysis. He has sowed good seed | dréch it is “an apple of gold set in a picture 
en- @ in his field, but, as Dean Stanley tells us, we| of silver.” ; 
the 4 must gather the pure wheat into God’s garner} We read on with an “evermore give us 
nce j and be mindful of the tares. ithis bread,” on our lips; but presently we 
ing @ But we are justified in inquiring of this|are told that we don’t know what we are, 
nd § wheat-field, “From whence then hath it|and in the same breath, that we are “ light- 
B tares?” | sparkles floating in the ether of Deity.” A 
TS, @ Obviously from that rationalistic philo-| fanciful metamorphosis that! We seem 
cet | sophy which overgrew the simplicity of the| privileged to be frivolous, for what are they ? 
on | faith in which Carlyle had been reared, | Why does one of the light-sparkles complain 
he z Rejecting the lamp of Revelation, because|of darkness and of doubt, if all is light 
ve |) its line of light does not spread far beyond| within him and without? How shall I, a 
5 each day’s walk heavenward, man gets into/light-sparkle floating in that zether, ask at my 
to. ~(@ ~=adarkness out of which he may discourse | spiritual baptism, What I am to do ? 
nd very sublimely about light, but in which} Oh, turn to the words of the forerunner 
m he sees nothing and can be sure of nothing. | John, who was far excellence 2 man In 
ts gl Holding aloof from that childlike relation-| earnest. Hear him tell the people, the pub- 
th ' ship to God and knowledge of Him, to which! licans, the soldiers who had opened their 
| the Creator condescends to invite the crea-| eyes on a higher life than that of a vegetable, 
‘© ture, because he may not know His caceint es an animal, what they were to do as people, 
‘S- by intellectual searching, the wise man is! publicans, and soldiers, and such an airy 
SS denied the revelation made to babes. nothing as that is confounded in the words 
ce 6 For Carlyle’s best lessons we are deeply| of strong, plain common-sense. 
le 3 indebted to his early acquaintance with} In “ Heroes and Hero Worship ’ we learn 
d q Scripture, and to his religious training—there| the nobleness of courage, of fixity of purpose, 
d @ is much unconscious theology in them- per! and of unswerving endeavour, but the sym- 
d his worst came from the limbo of his doubts,| pathy of the author is too much on the side 
© fears, and shadowy speculations. of success, of stern inflexibility of will, and 


t @ Take for instance one of the cogitations| the mere superiority of force. 

of Teutelsdréch, in “Sartor Resartus.” Asthe| Of the patient heroes, who “only stand 
hero of the book no doubt speaks out the|and wait,” hardest service of all, he has 
mind of its author, we do not cull from it| nothing to say. On those heroes who devote 
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their lives, not to measure their strength with 
their fellows, but to succour, teach, and com- 
fort the suffering and the degraded, he is 
silent. He watches the battle-field with 
exultation while some hero is winning the 
day. He does not visit it again, to see who 
lie there in mortal agony, nor who, within 
reach of shot and shell, has gone to lift the 
maimed and mangled form on the ambulance, 


-or to wipe the brow on which the death-dews 


creep. 

He ignores the fact that defeat may be 
more noble than victory, that the weak may 
be purer and larger-souled than the strong, 
that strength when it is selfish and misdirected 
has no claim upon the admiration of even the 
feeblest thing that puts out its little all of 
power for good. 

We may learn many wholesome truths in 
reading the book, we may understand world- 
heroes better, we may be goaded out of our 
indolence and braced for duty and endeavour, 
but we are in great danger of feeling as if 
Mahomet by virtue of his sincerity and deter- 
mination, and above all his success, stood on 
a plane with Christ, and it is a disappoint- 
ment that, while the tenderness of Luther’s 
nature is most exquisitely portrayed, his 
militant qualities are appraised above his 
faith, purity, and love, and negatively above the 
holiness of the truth for which he contended. 
We cannot shut our eyes to the assumption 
that one form of religion is as good as another, 
so long as the professors of it are sincere. 

“Be sincere and be ye saved” is the utter- 
ance of this prophet, yet if we take “sincere” 
in its original sense, which means that our 
motives are to be as pure as honey clarified till 
no wax remains in it,we may know that there 
is that in man which renders the virtue im- 
possible without God’s cleansing, and it must 
be of some little importance to us to know 
whether we are sincerely wrong or sincerely 
right. 

But an author of Carlyle’s vehement nature 
often goes beyond himself in writing out his 
paramount ideas, and the conclusions to 
which he brings his readers are not inevitably 
his own. 

He has unconscious mental reservations, 
which if they could be drawn out of him 
would qualify the impressions he has made. 

We know that Carlyle had deep reverence 
for religion, and while the consideration of 
the doctrines of his kirk in his early days 
terrified him out of a profession which had 
only been formal, in the calm evening of his 
days his mind emerged from its mists, and 








he discerned more and more of the life and 
immortality that are brought to light by the 
Gospel, if indeed he had ever grown blind 
to it. 

Among the workers in the vineyard are 
still some who have never been heard to say, 
“T go.” But, if definiteness in these highest 
things is a duty bounden on the least of God’s 
children, how much more so is it on those who 
have large power for influencing minds and 
will be followed as guides either to good or 
evil! 

The Goethe he so adored breathed out his 
soul with a prayer for more light, yet in that 
fascinating and deep-thoughted work of his, 
“The Apprenticeship of Wilhelm Meister,” 
we see in the “ Confessions of a Fair Saint ” 
all the light that is needed to bring any human 
soul near to its God as its eternal home. 
The seekers after God shall find Him, but 
the mere curious inquirers into His mysteries 
may, like crying children, cry for the light 
through all time. There is so much that is 
revolting to our English ideas in the 
“Wilhelm Meister” that Coleridge, after 
reading a few pages of it, threw it over the 
table in disgust. But the book is like a 
polished mirror, for all a clouded spot rests 
here and there upon it. Those who do not 
read German may thank Carlyle from their 
hearts for giving it them. 

The perilously fashioned nature of little 
Mignon and the love that shattered it is an 
exceedingly tender episode in the strange 
story ; but it is with a glad surprise that the 
reader léarns that when Wilhelm Meister 
became a father his apprenticeship was over. 
He looked into a new future, a new world 
was before him, into which he could not take 
the follies of the .past. What numerous 
parallels there are to that fine ending of a 
wild career ! 

Whatever may be the absurdities and faults 
of Carlyle’s prose, it has in it the true inspir- 
ation of poetry. Its heaviness is like the 
heavy under-music of the ocean. We seem 
while reading it to stand on the shores of a 
cloud-shadowed sea, and to be sensible, not 
of exhilaration, but of drinking in a free, fine 
air, and of having large standing-room. 

Will his works live to many generations as 
they are? Will the flail of critical research 
some time beat out of them the pure grain, 
and store that up only against the time when 
truth shall be enthroned in the high places 
of beauty and of power? Will they be for- 
gotten sooner than we who now live think 
possible? We cannot tell. He has done 
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more than any man to influence the thought 
of the age, and to mould the mind of edu- 
cated young men. He has given the heroic 
impulse to many hearts. Our moral life might 
be profited daily if we could but have a little 
manual near us of his wise and pregnant 
sentences. 

Seldom does this one word fail as an ad- 
monition when in doubt as to what we must 
do, “Do thy first duty, the second will already 
have become clearer.” 

We think that the reviewer in the Monde 
Clérical has as clearly as any of our own 
reviewers indicated his title to honour with 
posterity, and the ideal to which his genius 
raised him—z.e., “implacable antagonism to 





that modern state of society in which false- 
hood, hypocrisy, scepticism, and stupid fri- 
volity are more and more taking the place of 
the chain of sentiments and ideas which links 
earth to heaven.” 

| His errors arose from his starting-point, we 
‘humbly admit, but it was in turning aside 
| from his early lights, and this is most happily 
said, that he “bristles with repetitions and 
|parentheses. He loses himself in a multi- 
tude of meanderings, but at one stroke reaches 
ithe goal: He is diffuse, he is concise, he 
\is familiar, he is lyrical; but he is never 
;common-place. He has that inspiration which 
peakes words live and which gives them the 
lustre of the diamond.’ 





MIZPAH. 


F we on different heights shall stand, 


es 


k With the wide 
Ss 


world between, 


And the footsteps I have traced so far 


Shall be no longer seen, 
Then shall His hand, who guides the stars, 
Span the great, lonely sea, 
The Lord shall watch—through life and love, 
Between thy heart and me. 


If once again we two shall stand, 
Beneath the stars of God, 

Forgotten all the weary paths 
Our tired feet have trod, 


Then He, whose hand 


hath spann’d the space 


Cross’d by a bridge of tears, 
Shall watch between us two again, 
Through all the coming years. 


The Lord shall watch between us two, 
Across earth’s troubled wave, 
Though in the space between our lives 
‘ There lay an open grave. 
Though one should tread the path to Heaven, 
By His Divine decree, 
Yet still the Lord shall watch, through Death, 


Between thy heart and me. 


GERALDINE BUTT. 
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Jue Apparent (Opposition 


BY F. M. 


@RE science and religion opposed | 
to each other ?. Are we to regard | weaken the force or disprove the truth of 
'Christ’s Sermon on the Mount; no physical 


them as completely irrecon- 
cilable ?. Is the preacher in the 
pulpit to be always at variance 
with the philosopher on the platform? H 
we accept the statements of scientific men 
(and we must remember how clearly proved 
many of those statements are), will they lead | 
us to abandon the Bible? 





OF RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 
HOLMES. 


For instance, no scientific reasoning can 


fact is opposed to the biblical truth that sin 
never brings satisfaction and often (if not 
always) entails terrible punishment, even now, 
to say nothing of the hereafter. Go to any 


physician you please and question him on 


the terrible facts of ‘hereditary disease ;”’ 


| view, appalled, in your own children, the 


In answer to these inquiries, which—openly | effects of those “wild oats” you sowed in 


expressed or secretly felt—are certainly | 
agitating the minds of many persons in the | 
present day, we distinctly answer—no, there 
is no real opposition between science and 
religion ; they can be completely reconciled ; 
the preacher and the philosopher may walk 
side by side, for scientific statements are 
really confirmatory of, or supplementary to, 
the teachings of the Bible. The so-called 
opposition between science and religion is 
only apparent. 

For, science being a knowledge of physical 





your youth, and then this sentence will haunt 
your brain—‘“the sins of the fathers are 
visited on the children, even unto the third 
and fourth generation.” Here we have 
medical science distinctly confirming a truth, 
written hundreds of yearsago, before “science,” 
as we now understand it, was in existence ! 

Believe me, sceptical friend, there is more 
truth in the Old Book than you think for, 
only give it fair play ! 

Again, what scientific knowledge can en- 
lighten us as to what sin 2s—what is its cause, 





facts, and religion a revelation—or, if you|and what is its cure—or what does science 
will, a knowledge—of sfiritual facts, it is |tell us of our duties towards our fellow-men ? 
impossible that they can clash, or we get} On these points science is silent. It has 
the manifest absurdity of one facet of truth | no word to utter, and in like manner it does 
being opposed to another. | not lead us to conquer self or help us in 
Thus there can be no real opposition | hours of difficulty and danger. It does not 
between any scientific fact and any spiritual | reveal the existence of sin to us, or cause us 
truth, because their spheres of thought are |to loathe it and resolve to overcome it. 
entirely dissimilar and different; they are! The much-talked-of doctrine of evolution 
supplementary to each other, and move on a | (supposing it to be true) cannot alter the 
different plane. They may be compared to | great fact that we are capable of living good 
two circles drawn one above the other on a | and beautiful lives on earth or the sad reverse, 
black-board, or better still, to two parallel ,and that the only way to live such lives is to 
lines, which, as we know by one of the earliest | practise the principles taught by Jesus of 
axioms of mathematics, although prolonged | Nazareth. Certainly it cannot discredit the 
to an indefinite extent can never cross or hope of a future beyond the grave. Indeed 
clash against each other. it would rather appear to be confirmatory 
I may now proceed to give my reasons | of that hope, for it adopts the great principle 
for making these statements, and then pro- | of the lower developing into a higher state of 
pose to inquire into the causes of the ap-| being, thus going hand in hand with St. Paul 
parent opposition which exists. |when he writes, “ Howbeit that was not first 
Science deals exclusively with matter and | which is spiritual, but that which is natural ; 
material things—it is, as we have said, the | and afterward that which is spiritual.” 
knowledge of physical facts; religion deals|} But however this may be, the point is, that 


with the moral and spiritual nature of man, his ‘evolution can say no certain word concern- 
duty in relation to God and to his fellow-man. | ing the future. Here, as upon all spiritual 
They have their points of contact, it is true, | matters, science is silent. We must refer 
even as the body has a connection with the |to the Bible for a revelation of the future 
spirit, but to say that therefore any physical | state. 

Neither does science satisfy the needs of 
the soul; for what material philosophy can 


fact contradicts any spiritual truth is mani- | 


festly absurd. 
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meet its cravings for love and its yearnings 
for the unseen and the eternal ? 

Is it not a great and obvious fact that there 
is something in man’s complex nature besides 
the physical and the intellectual, and of this 
something physical science seems not to 
know anything ? 

In plain language, there is a soul in man, 
and each individual knows it and feels it, 
unless he has drugged it with gross sensuality, 
or made it barren and salt-sown with flippant 
scepticism. But science says nothing as to 
the training or the saving of the soul. This 
is the province of religion, and we maintain 
that the experience of the world has proved 
that nothing but the pure and undefiled reli- 
gion of Christ can satisfy the needs of the 
soul, develop it fully, or save it in the hour 
of temptation. No formalism, no creeds 
merely, no dogmas—nothing but love, the 
love of God and man, can minister to the 
needs of the soul. Thus Christ sums up the 
whole of the law and the prophets by saying, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and soul and strength, and thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.” When does any scientific 
reasoning interfere with this, much less dis- 
prove it? It is something unique, quite apart 
from all else ; the soul of man with which 
religion deals, and to which it ministers, is in 
a world of its own, having a connection with 
the physical world it is true, but supple- 
mentary, not exclusive. 

As well say that the fact of having a body 
disproves the fact of being gifted with a soul, 
as that science can disprove the facts of 
religion. 

Thus science and religion are like two 
parallel roads leading straight to the eternal 
God, each revealing wondrous facts concern- 
ing Him. They may touch, but they never 
cross each other. ‘They can never clash ; 
they can never be opposed. Man can and 
has discovered the one road ; it needed Christ 
to reveal the other. 

But some will say,—‘ Are you sure of this ? 
Does the scientific road lead straight to God, 
and does it not traverse the other at times ?” 

The answer is plain. ‘The scientific road 
leads up to a certain point, and there ends. 
We investigate and formulate physical laws, 
we classify facts and deduce rules, but there 
is a point beyond which we cannot go; we 
are compelled to exclaim, “Ah, there is 
power at work here which we cannot dis- 
cover !” 

For instance,—How does wheat spring 
from the seed? Who or what causes us to 


grow in stature? How comes it that the 
seasons progress in such marvellous manner 
that seed-time and harvest never fail ? 

It is said that these effects are the results 
of the operation of certain great and eternal 
laws. Science investigates those laws. Far 
back it traces cause and effect, but only up 
to a point, and then it is compelled to pause. 
Who—what—where is the great First Cause? 
How came these marvellous results to exist ? 
Science goes back, far back, tracing the 
operation of tremendous laws ; but again the 
question comes—How came those laws into 
action? And again the answer comes—A 
power at work, perfectly inexplicable to the 
mind of man. Professor’ Tyndall, in his 
celebrated speech at Belfast, some few years 
ago, made use of the following very remark- 
able words :—“ In fact, the whole process of 
evolution is the manifestation of a Power 
absolutely inscrutable to the intellect of man. 
As little in our day as in the days of Job, can 
man by searching find this power out.” 

So, then, all that we see about us is the 
result of fixed and unalterable laws, operat- 
ing silently and powerfully for cycles of ages. 
Science investigates those laws and stops 
silent and awed before a Power “ absolutely 
inscrutable to the intellect of man.” 

Christians say that this Power is the great 
First Cause—the Creator—God. And science 
could hardly be expected to speak other- 
wise than in such vague terms, for here 
the spiritual commences and the question 
comes—‘“ What is this Power?” ; and Christ’s 
religion alone supplies the answer. 

Thus, science deals with God’s doings with 
mute and material things, but religion, with 
what He zs, and with what He would have us, 
His children, to be. So, science and religion, 
being absolutely different in their nature, can- 
not clash, but, hand in hand, like twin sisters, 
they lead straight to the Almighty Creator. 

To say that science disproves the existence 
of a God is as ridiculous as to say that the 
exposition of the means whereby a garden is 
well kept, shows that there had been no 
gardener at work, or that the laws of ship- 
building, illustrated in a great ship proudly 
careering over the waves, prove there had 
been no naval designer. This, verily, is the 
height of absurdity. No, science suggests 
that there is a Great Designer, who not only 
works, and has worked according to estab- 
lished laws, but has, Himself, originated 
those laws, which is infinitely more than the 
gardener or the naval architect, however 
skilled, could do. In any case, science could 
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not disprove the existence of such a De- 
signer. What men could discover, He has 
left us to find out for ourselves ; but what we 
could not discover, He has partly revealed to 
us by His Son. For He is not only the 
Designer and Creator of all things, but He is 
the Father, and has love for each one of us, 
and has revealed Himself to us by His Son, 
Christ Jesus. 

Thus, man and the whole world in which 
he lives can be traced back to Him, the great 
Father of our spirits and the Creator of the 
universe. He is— 

‘“That God which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And One far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves.” 

Let me now proceed to offer suggestions 
which may account for the discrepancies and 
the apparent opposition which exist between 
religion and science, and which, I believe, 
cause many people so much uneasiness. 

There is one broad principle which, rightly 
thought out and applied, will, I believe, 
explain the difficultyand reconciletheapparent 
antagonism. It is this—opposition between 
science and religion can only arise when they 
are not restricted to their proper spheres. 
From what has been already said, I think 
this is quite clear—thus if their spheres of 
thought are not mutually exclusive but sup- 
plementary, antagonism can only occur when 
one is pushed out of its proper domain into 
that of the other. For instance, religion 
says that God made the world. Just so, but 
it does not say How He made it, that is, it does 
not explain the laws which He originated 
and put into operation. This is left for 
science to discover, and although science 
hints that the seven days spoken of in the 
first chapter of Genesis were really cycles of 
time, it does not disprove the fact which is 
revealed in that first chapter, viz., that “all 
things were made by God,” for “the whole 
process of evolution is the manifestation of 
a power absolutely inscrutable to the in- 
tellect.” 

The word “day” may therefore be an in- 
accuratetranslation, which might rather be ren- 
dered “ period.” I merely use this instance 
to indicate the method of reasoning whereby 
I believe all scientific statements can be re- 
conciled with the statements of the Bible. 

Again, as to the vexed question of 


“ miracles ”—surely it is not foolish to believe 
that the Almighty, who originated laws, can, 
when and how He will, suspend the opera- 
tion of these laws ? 


Thus, in all matters, I firmly believe 
science and religion will be found to be in per- 
fect accord, and although different, yet har- 
monious, because supplementary and capable 
of being welded together in the bonds of 
a mutual service to their great Author. 

If opposition arises then, it is either 
because Christians do not restrict religion to 
its own proper sphere, but formulate scien- 
tific dogmas from it, which it was never 
intended to express, and which are capable of 
being disproved by the revelations of science ; 
or, on the other hand, because scientific men 
urge the laws of science into the spiritual 
domain of religion, and institute ideas as to 
the origin of these laws, or even as to the 
non-existence of a law-giver, which — they 
certainly do not and were never intended to 
convey, 

Thus, in the first place, meanings have 
often been attached to texts of Scripture 
which, when read intelligently with the con- 
text, have been proved to be utterly mistaken. 
It is notorious that the explanations given to 
the same passages of Scripture by different 
commentators have in some instances varied 
considerably. It was so from the very first. 
The immediate disciples of our Lord im- 
agined He was to reign over the Jews as a 
great earthly king, and many others supposed 
that the Millennium wouldshortly commence. 
And we, like those of old, understand our 
Bibles in a far too literal sense, forgetting 
that it is a spiritual Book and must be 
“spiritually discerned” (ede the 13th and 
14th verses of the second chapter of the first 
Epistle of Saint Paul to the Corinthians). 
This habit in religionists may be traced back 
right through the history of the Church. 
Our readers will remember how Galileo was 
persecuted, because it was imagined that his 
astronomical and other scientific discoveries 
were in opposition to the supposed teachings 
of the Bible on those subjects; in the present 
day we wonder how any one could have sup- 
posed that the Inspired Writings were in- 
tended to teach astronomy, and we never 
dream of doubting Galileo’s statements, being 
well aware that they are proved beyond doubt 
and that they are not antagonistic to the 
Revealed Word of God. 

Again, think of the opposition that 
Columbus met with, when he spoke of the 
glorious idea that was working in his brain of 
a new world! 

“What,” shrieked the Roman religionists 
of his day, ‘a world not mentioned in the 





Bible! Howcan it be? The fellow is a fool, 
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and a heretic!” (It may here be remarked 
parenthetically, that everyone, from King 
Alfred downwards, who has done much good 
in the world, appears to have been called “a 
fool” by those ignorant and conceited wise- 
acres of whom there always seem to have 
been a large supply.) 

Nevertheless, Columbus was right and the 
monks were wrong, but no one now ventures 
to say that because America is not men- 
tioned in the Bible, geography is antagonistic 
to its teachings. The Bible was never intended 
to teach geography any more than astronomy 
or any other science. 

But nevertheless, we, even as the religion- 


‘ists of old, are in danger of falling into the 


same error, and of sinning against the same 
principle. It is the principle that religion is 





would seem to suggest, we are to look upon 
“it” as a sort of self-galvanized matter, then 
we are completely opposed to them, and main- 
tain that they have no warrant for such a 
view. We say they are not justified in drawing 
spiritual conclusions from physical and mate- 
rial premises, or in supposing that the “ reign 


of law” proves that there is no law- 
giver. 

They may acknowledge the presence of a 
‘“‘mystery,” from which we have “emerged,” 
but do they believe in the Divine Personality 
and the Divine Love of that “ mystery ’? Do 
they regard “it” as Christ has taught us to 
regard “it”? 

If they believed Christ’s revelation,they need 
not cease to pursue their scientific researches. 
The propositions of Euclid are none the less 


purely spiritual, and teaches no scientific | forcible when we believe that he was a man, 


knowledge whatever, except that “God 
created all things, and without Him nothing 
was made”; that He set in motion those 


laws which are still working smoothly and | 
potently and will continue to do so, until} 
He gives the word and the “heavens and | 


the earth be rolled up as a scroll.” 


If Christians would only remember that | 
they are not bound to oppose any scientific | have found a fima/ cause! 








as well as a mathematician, and in like manner 
science is no less science, even if we regard 
a loving God as its Author. 

Yet it would appear as though some men 
could not accept this view. They formulate 
physical laws, and then say they have found 
a cause! They discover and classify facts, 
and then they deduce a rule, and say they 
Thus it would 


statement as to how the world was made, they | appear as though they escape from God by 


would be relieved from much anxiety. Their 


only care would be, that science acknow-| 


substituting His physical laws. They appear 
to think it is better to live under the reign 


ledges the presence of a Ruler, a Power, or! of law, than under a reign of law and love 


a great First Cause. We have seen that it 
does acknowledge such a Power, or rather, 


combined. 
They investigate and expound natural laws, 


that it cannot refute the existence of such a| and then say, these laws have no originator. 


Power—-with this they ought to be able to| ; : 
lif her followers were to credit the material 


rest content. 


It would not make science less scientific, 


When children, we regarded our earthly | universe with a Designer and a Ruler, and then 


parents from two points of view. 
upon them as loving and worthy to be loved, 


and we also respected them as the framers of | 
the laws which ruled our lives and homes ;| 
so, from the two points of view of religion| not say that it has not. 


We looked| credit the Designer with that feeling, fore- 


thought, and love with which He endows 
His creatures. 

Has the universe a Creator? Science can- 
It can simply deduce 


and science, can we and should we regard| rules and formulate laws. The man of science 


God. 
show us the love of the Great Father; the 


It needed the revelation of Christ to| cannot urge these physical rules and laws 


into the spiritual domain, and imagine that 


revelations of science are showing us His| an equation could represent the soul! 


power as the Lawgiver of the material universe. | 
We now turn to consider the latter part of| all things exist. 


We all agree that there is a power by which 
Surely it is not difficult or 


the principle—the only ground upon which| absurd to believe that this power is to be 


we can meet scientific men 
unites the two spheres of religion 
scientific thought is this, — Both scientific 
men and Christian men acknowledge the 
presence of a Power “absolutely inscrutable 








the link which| directly attributed to a God—a Supreme 
and| Being ! 
physical Lawgiver—a great Father, as well as 
a Creator. 


A spiritual Lawgiver, as well as a 


In what aspect are we to view God? This 


to the intellect of man”—¢hen, in what| is the vital question for each and all of us, 


manner are we to regard that Power ? 


for on it depends our present and final salva- 
If, as the utterances of some scientific men | tion from self and sin. To adopt the Christian’s 
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view of God can clash with no scientific fact, 
can oppose nothing but sin. 

In this paper I have endeavoured to be 
suggestive rather than exhaustive—to hint at 
principles rather than to apply them. But 
in applying them, let us remember that it is 
most important for the success of Christianity, 
that no pretension should be made for it 
which it does not make for itself. 

Untold harm has been done by the unin- 
telligent dogmas and baseless assumptions 
that have been promulgated as integral parts 
of Christ’s religion. Especially is this the 
case in the domain of science. Here re- 
ligion has frequently made great and un- 
warrantable assumptions which it was never 
intended to suggest; and when they are 
disproved, the refutation of them no more 
affects Christ’s spiritual religion than it affects 
our physical life. As one writer has very 
lucidly said, ‘ All religious theories, schemes, 
and systems which embrace notions of -cos- 
mogony, or which otherwise reach into the 
domain of science, must, 7” so far as they do 
this, submit to the control of science, and re- 
linguish all thought of controlling it. Acting 
otherwise proved disastrous in the first, and 
it is simply fatuous to-day.” 


Therefore, strong in the consciousness that | 


their feet are founded on the Rock of Spiritual 
Truth, Christians should be calm and still, 
never fearing what scientific men may say. 
Whatever may be said about physical facts 
can never affect spiritual truths. 


They should not play the part of Boniface 
over again, regarding “ Huxley and Darwin” 
as he and his monks regarded Galileo or 
Columbus. If they do, they will only bring 
harm to the religion they love so much. 

Ifthey would only think more of acting out 
in their daily lives the spirit of Christ, and 
less of ‘vain disputations,” they would find 
that Christianity itself would increase much 
more speedily. Instead of being almost a 
synonym for quarrelling about doctrine, it 
would take its proper position as a name 
expressing everything that is good and pure, 
elevating and refined. 

One of our great London preachers has 
said, ‘‘ We shall do no good by antipathies.” 
No, men must be drawn to Christianity by 
the exhibition of its goodness and its purity, 
its moral and spiritual excellence. 

Christians need to become more thoroughly 
permeated with the spirit of Christ and to 
dogmatize and doctrinize less. ‘Then science 
and religion would indeed unite together and 
supplement each other in satisfying the many 
'needs of our complex nature, leading us on 
‘toa grander knowledge and more intelligent 
worship of the God and Father of our race. 


“ Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 


But vaster. We are fools and slight ; 
We mock Thee when we do not fear, 
But help Thy foelish ones to bear ; 
Help Thy vain worlds to bear Thy light.” 
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A STORY OF THRE 


AZ ELCOME to 
ma’am.” 

bp These were the first words 
¥<- that greeted me as I stepped 






* 


me and my belongings from the railway sta- 
tion of the town, some three miles away. 
The speaker, a cheery little body of forty 


or forty-five summers, arrayed in a neat but! through the waving clusters of many-coloured 
plainly made black gown, was standing at the flowers that shed a soft perfume even into 


gate of her trimly kept garden to receive me. 
After seeing my modest luggage duly hauled 


driver and deposited on the grass by the 
roadside, I paid the man his charge, and 


Beacheville, | 


E WRECKED LIVES. 


followed the black gown through the 
| garden gate, which was politely held open 
| for me by a sedate-looking, middle-aged ser- 
| vant, and in a few seconds I was comfortably 


out of the fly which had borne seated in the pleasant parlour of Clematis 


Cottage ; while the hum of bees, the songs 


|of birds, and the bleating of lambs on the 


| downs close by floated in at the open window 


the room itself. 


Before proceeding further, it may be well 
off the top of the vehicle by the strong-armed to enlighten the reader as to the dramatis 


| persone of this little story. 


| lam the wife of a hard-worked London 
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curate. My husband’s parish is situated 
somewhere at the East End—it is not well 
to be too particular as to exact locality—and 
at the period of which I am writing an epi- 
demic had just passed over a portion of the 
area under his charge, and this had entailec 
a vast amount of extra work upon both of us. 

Always of a somewhat delicate constitu- 
tion, I had broken down just as our labours 
were beginning to slacken, and when my 
husband somewhat unexpectedly received a 
cheque for some literary work, completed 
before the full force of the epidemic began 
to be felt, he at once decided that I should 
have a rest and a holiday, as far as possible 
from the scene of our labours. 

Beacheville, a pretty little village, half-pas- 
toral and half-piscatorial, on the south coast, 
was recommended to us by a brother curate 
whose sister had stayed there during a long 
period of convalescence. The same friend 
made us acquainted with Mrs. Mitchell, the 
owner of Clematis Cottage, who was the 
widow of an exciseman, and who supple- 
mented a somewhat slender income by occa- 
sionally taking an invalid lodger. ‘The sister 
of the curate mentioned above had stayed at 
Clematis Cottage, and so highly did she ap- 
preciate the kind treatment she experienced, 
that she lost no opportunity of recommending 





Mrs. Mitchell to any of her friends who, like | 
myself, were in search of rest; and who, | 
like myself, were compelled by necessity to| 
choose a place for their sojourn where charges | 
were moderate and living cheap. 

Of Mrs. Mitchell it is impossible for me| 
to speak too highly. Ever thoughtful and_| 
kind, she rapidly endeared herself to me, | 
and in every way she studied my comfort, | 
bearing in mind the object for which I had| 
come to Beacheville. 


Behind, wide, open downs stretched away 
to the hills beyond—blue in the distance—as 
far as the eye could reach. 

As I gained strength I gradually extended 
my rambles. On some days I would repair 
to the beach, where under the friendly 
shelter of a boat I would sit for hours, 
gazing on the busy scene that surrounded me 
on all sides. Sometimes I would take with 
me a book, out of which I read to a little 
knot of men gathered together for the 
purpose of overhauling the gear of their 
boats, or to an assembly of women, industri- 
ously and skilfully engaged in making or 
mending the nets used by the men. 

At other times I would turn my back on 
the sea, and wander at will over the breezy 
downs. Here it was that I made the 
acquaintance of the old shepherd, a weather- 
beaten veteran, who appeared to spend his 
whole life among his sheep. 

From him I first heard of “a pale young 
lady” who had lodged with Mrs. Mitchell 
some time previous to my arrival at Beache- 
ville. 

By degrees our acquaintance ripened into 
intimacy, and I believe I quite won the old 
man’s heart by offering to read to him. He 
was no scholar himself, he told me, but he 
dearly loved to hear any one read. Many an 
hour I spent thus with the old man, seated 
by his side on a grassy knoll, a wise-looking 
dog at our feet, and the motherly ewes with 
their sportive progeny surrounding us on 
all sides. 

From the shepherd I heard that the “ pale 
young lady” —the only name by which 
he ever referred to his former companion— 
had frequently sat by his side on this 
very knoll, and had only discontinued her 
visits to him a short time before she died. 


Beacheville was exactly the place for a)She was buried, the old fellow said, in the 


convalescent. 

The village was situated on cliffs high 
above the level of the sea, and the view 
from a clear point on the cliffs on a fine day 
was enchanting. 

The eye could wander at will over the blue 
waters of the English Channel, dotted here 
and there with the sails of numerous vessels, 
either starting on voyages for distant lands, 
or returning home laden with the productions 
ef other climes ; while in a more compact 
fleet under the overhanging wall of cliff the 
busy boats of the hardy and diligent fisher- 
men could be seen day after day, in fine 
weather, engaged in the pursuit of their 
calling. 








little churchyard on the hill yonder, under 
the shade of a yew tree that stood in the 
corner of God’s Acre nearest the sea. 

I was naturally curious to know more of 
this young girl, but beyond a few unimport- 
ant facts, the shepherd knew nothing of her 
history. 

That there was a story attached to her I 
felt convinced. 

One Sunday afternoon I had reached the 
church some time before the service began, 
and, as it was a very fine day, I resolved to 
stroll round the churchyard in the warm sun- 
shine, instead of repairing at once to my seat. 

It then occurred to me to look for the grave 
of the shepherd’s friend, “the pale younglady.” 
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I had no difficulty in finding it. The yew 
tree next the sea was sufficient guide, and I 
speedily discovered the grave itself. 

A very simple tomb it was; just a plain 
mound of green turf surrounded by a low 
iron palisade of tasteful design. At the head 
of the grave stood a white marble cross with 
thesimpleinscription, “ Edith,”—nothingelse. 

My curiosity was now thoroughly aroused, 
and I resolved to ask my landlady for a few 
particulars about her former lodger, directly 
a convenient opportunity presented itself. 

A few evenings after my visit to the church- 
yard I happened to be sitting under a cedar 
tree that stood in the garden, when Mrs. 
Mitchell came out to transplant some seed- 
ling asters. Putting aside my sewing, I 
watched the widow at her work, and while 
she busied herself with the flowers I asked 
her a few questions. 

‘“‘Ah! ma’am, it’s a sad story,” she said 


My aunt, whose income was somewhat 
limited, though ample for her wants, sent me 
to school, and spared no pains to have me 
properly educated. 

On leaving school my aunt and I lived 
together in a quiet and rather exclusive 
suburb, about six miles from London. On 
the whole, I was very happy. Our friends 
were few in number, and very kind ; and as 
I grew up my aunt, who was naturally of a 
shy and retiring disposition, thinking that it 
would be advantageous for me to mix a 
little with the world around us, overcame, 
though not without an effort, her timidity, 
and took me about a good deal. 

Dear, simple-minded Aunt Anna! 1 little 
knew at the time what pangs some of the 
gay parties to which we went cost her. 

Suddenly an event happened which 
changed the whole tenor of my life. The 
agent in whose hands my aunt’s property 





in reply. 

““Won’t you tell me something of her?” I} 
inquired. | 

“*T am a poor hand at telling a story,” the | 
widow rejoined, “but a few weeks before the 
poor girl died she employed herself in writing 
a short history of her life. The subject is a 
painful one to me for many reasons, and even 
now I can hardly bear to talk of it; but if 
you wish I will let you read the manuscript.” 

“T shall be so glad if you will,” I answered, 
and, as if anxious to hide the emotion that 
Edith’s memory called up, the good woman 
turned immediately towards the house, and 
left me in the garden alone. 

In a few minutes she returned, bearing in 
her hand a roll of paper. 

“ Here it is,” she said. ‘ You are the first 
person to whom I have shown it, and you 
will probably be the last. I loved the dear 
child as my own daughter, and I would not 
care to have her sad story talked of by the 
neighbours.” With these words she left me. 

Seating myself once more under the tree, 
I unfastened the roll, noticing as I did so that 
the writing was firm and legible, though some- 
what masculine in style. The pages were 
systematically numbered, and turning to the 
first one I read as follows :— 

Of my parénts I know but little, both of 
them having died when I was a mere child. 
A sister of my father took charge of me, 
and from her I learned in later years that my 
mother had been of an inferior social position 
to their family, and that the marriage had 
been an unhappy one. ; 





Of my childhood I need not say much. 


was, committed suicide, and it was dis- 
covered that his affairs were hopelessly in- 
volved. It appeared that he had speculated 
rashly, not only with his own money, but 
with that belonging to his clients, and his 
plans had taken a turn which at the time 
was quite unexpected. 

Plunging still deeper into the vortex of 
speculation, in hopes of recovering himself, 
he lost everything, and, unable to face the 
ruin he had wrought, he shot himself. 

The shock killed my aunt. Placing im- 
plicit confidence in her agent’s integrity, no 
thought of foul play ever crossed her mind, 
and her all was gone. Beyond a few hun- 
dreds at the bank we were absolutely penni- 
less. 

On the news of the catastrophe reaching 
us, Aunt Anna had a paralytic stroke, from 
which she never rallied. In fact, she never 
even recovered consciousness, but lingered a 
few days, and then died. 

After paying the expenses of the funeral, 
the servants’ wages, and a few debts, the 
sum of £200 remained. 

There was no difficulty about my aunt’s 
will. Everything, had been left to me; and 
within a month after her death the executors, 
with many expressions of sympathy and 
offers of assistance, handed over to me the 
above-mentioned sum. 

At the age of twenty I was thus alone in 
the world. 

One of the executors, a kind old man with 
a large family, who had been a great friend of 
my aunt’s, offered me a home in his house ; 
but I declined his offer, 
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While I had strength to work I could not 
bear the thought of eating the bread of de- 
pendence. 

I had while at school showed a taste for 
drawing, and had diligently practised it after 
I left. 

The idea now occurred to me that, if I 
could obtain pupils, I might. be able to earn 
my own livelihood. 

One or two friends to whom I mentioned 
the matter promised me their assistance, and 
I soon began my new life. I resolved as far 
as possible to keep intact the sum of money 
I received after my aunt’s death in case of 
illness or any other emergency, and for a time 
I had hard work to support myself. 

By degrees, however, I gathered around 
me a sufficient number of pupils to keep the 
wolf from the door ; and, if my life was less 
easy and luxurious than it had been, I had at 
least the satisfaction of feeling that I was 
independent. 

In this way matters went on for some time, 
when an event happened which was to change 
once more the course of my life. 

Returning home from a school where I 
had been to give lessons, I was crossing the 
road carefully, when a runaway horse knocked 
me down. 

I have a dim recollection of hearing a 
shout, of feeling a shock, and then I remem- 
ber no more. 

When I returned to consciousness I was in 
the accident ward of a hospital, being care- 
fully tended by a doctor and a couple of 
nurses. A broken leg and a severe shock 
to the nervous system were the extent of my 
injuries. 

When I was able to talk they told me that 
a gentleman had brought me in a cab to the 
hospital, and that he had called every day to 
hear how I was progressing. I learned after- 
wards that he had saved me from still further 
injuries—from death, probably—at the immi- 
nent risk of his own life. 

During the long weeks of convalescence I 
became better acquainted with my preserver. 
In my lonely condition it is no wonder that 
gratitude ripened into friendship, and friend- 
ship into love. 

I can think now without pain of those 
happy days. All thoughts of this world’s 
happiness are over for me now; and my 
one short dream of earthly bliss is gone for 
ever. In desponding moments I sometimes 
muse on what might have been; but God 
has been very good to me, and I have found 
peace in Him. 








Herbert Wainwright—this was my lover’s 
name—came frequently to see me when I was 
once more established in my former lodgings, 
and many happy hours we spent together. 

I told him all my history, not even omit- 
ting the privations I had undergone during 
my early struggles for my own maintenance. 

In return he told me about himself. He 
was a barrister, not because it was necessary 
for him to work for a living, but because his 
father thought it better for him to have a 
profession. At the present time his father 
made him a sufficient allowance yearly to 
support him without the worry of briefs and 
law. 

For some time he hesitated to tell his 
father of our engagement. When I reasoned 
with him on the subject, he had ever some 
plausible excuse ready which put me off for 
a while. 

He would fain have married me without 
telling his father, but this I would not hear 
of. One day I was surprised at receiving a 
visit from the friendly executor. I could see 
from the old man’s constrained manner that 
he had something unpleasant to communi- 
cate, and I dreaded intuitively to hear what 
it was. 

With many apologies for what might seem 
to me like undue interference on his part, he 
told me that Herbert’s visits to me were 
talked of by busy and prudish neighbours, 
and he warned me in a fatherly manner of 
the consequences likely to ensue if I con- 
tinued what must appear to the world little 
better than a clandestine engagement. I 
had previously told him all about Herbert, 
and he had, unknown to me, made inquiries 
which satisfied him of the truth of the ac- 
count Mr. Wainwright gave of himself; but 
then, as he now pointed out to me, others 
did not know as much as he did of the real 
circumstances. 

‘I was very much alarmed at this disclosure. 
Apart from the fact that I might lose my 
pupils, I felt that I was in danger of losing 
my reputation. 

Herbert came to see me the same evening, 
and I told him of the interview I had just 
had. 

He was at first very indignant, but that 
feeling lasted but a short time. Before he 
left me, he had undertaken to write at once 
to his father, and promised not to see me 
again until he had heard from him. 

In three days’ time I received a hurried 
note from Herbert to say that his father had 
telegraphed to him to come down immedi- 
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ately into Somersetshire, and that he was 
then on the point of starting. True to his 
promise, he would not see me before he 
went, but he bade me be not anxious about 
the result of his visit, and promised to return 
at once to London, and tell me all that 
transpired. 

How I got through my work for the next 
few days I hardly know. A sense of coming 
trouble seemed to haunt me. I felt some- 
how that my dream was blighted, and I 
could not say why. 

At last Herbert returned. In a very few 
words he told me everything. His father at 
first affected to treat the matter as a joke, 
but when assured of the reality of all he 
heard he tried reasoning with his son ; then, 


J was astonished to hear from my landlady 
that an old gentleman was waiting to see 
me in my little sitting-room. He refused to 
give his name, the woman said, but on 
hearing the time at which I was expected 
home had asked leave to come in and wait 
for me. 

“ He looked like a gentleman, miss,” my 
landlady added by way of apology, “so I 
thought there was no harm in asking him 
in.” 

It was Herbert’s father. 

Directly I knew who it was I guessed his 
errand. 

He had come, he said, to throw himself 
on my mercy ; and when I heard the agonized 
tones of the poor heart-broken old man, as he 


when that failed, he upbraided him, and_| said this, the battle was half won, for I was 


finally commanded him to give me up. 


“The night before I started for London,” | say. 


said Herbert,—and how well I remember his 
words,“ my father made me choose between 
you and him; and you can guess how my 
choice fell. But cheer up, little one,”. he 


induced to listen patiently to all he had to 


My pen refuses to write the cruel things 
the old man said to me. I am quite willing 
to believe that grief for the loss of his son 
had well-nigh made him mad, and his in- 


added gaily, seeing a grave look on my face, |coherent conversation amply bore out this 


‘I will be briefless no longer ; I have brains, | idea. 


and I will use them. In less than a year I 


will have a nice little home ready, and then 


He talked of many things, but the only 
part of his plea that had much weight with 





me was his statement that Herbert, by his 


we can be married.” 

My conscience smote me for thus coming | marriage with me, an unknown and nameless 
between father and son, but I loved him so,| woman, a mere teacher of drawing—as he 
and I could not give him up then. |somewhat contemptuously put it—would 

For a time all went well. At the sugges-| forfeit his position in the county ; that he had 
tion of my old adviser, Herbert made the|never known what work was, that he would 
acquaintance of some of my friends, and/soon tire of me and of it ; that I should be as 
together we visited in my little circle, he}a millstone round his neck, keeping him 


being duly recognised as my affianced hus-| from his proper sphere, and dragging him 


band. 


| down to poverty and disgrace. Much more 


My skill as a teacher procured me addi-|in the same cruel strain I was compelled to 


tional pupils, and my time was fully occu- 
pied ; while Herbert’s law, no longer mere 
play, demanded every available hour. Still 
we generally spent part of Saturday and. the 
whole of Sunday together. Everything was 
going well with us. My earnings more than 
sufficed to maintain me, and I was able to 
save a portion of my little income. Herbert 
succeeded beyond his expectation, and we 
resolved to be married during the summer 
holidays, which were then distant only a 
month, 

We had arranged that for a time, at all 
events, I should continue to give lessons in 
drawing, and by this means we hoped to be 
comfortably off. 

But, alas! my dream was nearly over. One 
never-to-be-forgotten morning when I re- 
turned from a lesson at a neighbouring school, 








hear ; and he concluded his appeal with these 
words :— 

“For my sake, for your own, and for 
Herbert’s I implore you to give him up.” 
Then he left me. 

For a long time I sat bewildered; ‘ For 
Herbert's sake” kept ringing in my ears. At 
first I decided that I wou/d not, auld not 
lose him. Then the picture of the broken- 
hearted father would rise unbidden before my 
eyes, and I wavered. By degrees, as I grew 
calmer, I reflected on what Mr. Wainwright 
had said. 

Gradually I lost sight of the apparent 
selfishness of his demand. Could I run the 
risk of bringing one I loved to the position of 
social ostracism his father had pictured ? Invain 
I attempted to persuade myself that no such 
danger existed. If Herbert only had been 
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with me, we could have discussed the point ; | came on .me. A sense of weakness, listless- 
but my heart told me that the result of the ness, and apathy, which day by day grew 
discussion would be a foregone conclusion. | more and more apparent, came creeping 
Visions of my loved Herbert, separated | slowly over me. 
from his father, disowned by his kin, torn} Dear, kind Mrs. Mitchell did all she 
from his proper position, in possible unhappi- | could to alleviate my suffering, but it was of 
ness and ‘hardship through me, prevailed on |no avail. Slowly but surely I felt myself 
me to put “self” on one side. I had been | dying of a broken heart. 
wrong to indulge in fanciful hopes for the| ‘Oh, Herbert, Herbert ! if you were only 
future. I must not blight the hopes of the | here!” I would sometimes exclaim to myself 
father and the prospects of the son. I loved |in weaker moments ; but anon the thought 
Herbert, and I would sacrifice myself for| that I was suffering instead of him would 
him. for a time give me fresh strength. The 
My resolution was no sooner made than doctor could do nothing for me. It was 
I proceeded to act upon it. I must not see | consumption, he said ; but I knew better. 
Herbert again. I would fly. But whither?; Mrs. Mitchell grew frightened about me, 
Then it was that the name of my old friend | and advised me to write to my friends. My 
Mrs. Mitchell occurred to me. I would go/ friends! If I had only had some friends! © 
to her. Since the death of my aunt there had only 
My preparations were soon made. been Herbert to love me; and him I had 
Telling my landlady that I was going away, | deserted. 
I paid my bill, packed up my belongings,and| I told Mrs. Mitchell my history at last. 
in the course of an hour or two I was speed-| With tears in her eyes she tried to comfort 
ing on my way to Beacheville. Previous to|}me. When the summer time came, she said, 
starting, I had posted letters to my employers, | I should be strong again, and all would be 
stating simply that I had left London, and_| well with me. 
agreeing to forfeit the payments just due to| Soon I was unable to leave the house more 
me in lieu of notice. often than two or three times a week. I had 
I determined that none of my friends! made friends among the simple villagers, to 
should know the place of my retreat, and I| whom I would talk and read. These sent 
laid my plans skilfully. me flowers and made kind inquiries after my 
The bustle and excitement of my hurried | health. The old shepherd on the heath was 
flight, together with the long journey, kept an especial favourite -of mine. He knew | 
me from thinking, and it was not until I was | was dying, and made no pretence of conceal- 
actually settled at Beacheville that the full| ing his sorrow for me. 
loneliness of my position dawned upon me. | Alone in the world, friendless, and heart- 
Oh, the long weary days that followed !| broken, I have employed my time lately in 
Missing my usual occupation, I soon began | writing this history. I shall leave it with Mrs. 
to brood over my trouble. | Mitchell, with a few instructions to be carried 
“‘What would Herbert think of me?” Ij out after my death. 
hardly dared to ask myself the question.| I haye already chosen a spot in the village 
‘What must he have thought of my flight?” | churchyard for my grave. It is a corner next 
That I was false to him, perhaps. the sea under the shade of the old yew tree. 
‘The money that I had received at the|I shall leave a letter to be forwarded to Mr. 
death of my aunt now came in very useful| Wainwright, informing him of my death, and 
to me. | |leaving it to his own sense of justice to tell 
I had formed somewhat hazy plans of re-| Herbert all about my flight. The old man 
establishing myself as a teacher of drawing, | will know the cause of my sudden disappear- 
when I should have worn down the bitter-| ance, and Herbert will then see that I loved 
ness of my blighted love; and the money|him, not wisely, perhaps, but too well—well 
I possessed would enable me to live in the| enough to sacrifice my life for his sake. 
meantime. How thankful I was that I had{ Here I must close this history. But one 
been able to leave that sum almost intact ! more event remains untold, and that I shall 
As time wore on my grief for my lost| leave other hands to relate. 
Herbert weighed still more heavily on me.| It is more than a month since the above 
Soon my health began to suffer, and in, a| was written, and I still live. I shall not be 
very short time I felt myself growing weaker| here long now. Something within tells me 
and weaker. No disease or actual illness] that my days, nay, my hours, are numbered. 
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I have written my letter to Mr. Wainwright, | Herbert never knew Edith’s secret. His 
and arranged ‘for the disposal of my effects, |father had meant to tell him of the noble 


together with any money I may leave behind |girl’s self-sacrifice, but put the matter off 


me when I depart for that shore where all /from time to time, fearing not only to open 








coe ale 


sorrows cease. Oh, Herbert! 

The pen has twice fallen from my feeble 
fingers as I write these last few sentences: 
“Good-bye, my love. It is for your sake I 
have suffered. My last prayer is for you, and 
for your happiness. May you be more blessed 
with earthly happiness than was your heart- 
broken Edith. 


Here the MS. ended. The last few lines 
were blurred and faint, and indistinct, show- 


ing that they had been written with difficulty | 


when the poor girl was both mentally and 
physically weak. 

Closing the roll and fastening it up, I 
went indoors and gave it back to Mrs. 
Mitchell. 

From her I learned a few additional 
particulars—all, in fact, that remained to be 
told. 

Edith had passed away quietly a couple of 
days after the MS. closed. The letter she 


had left for Mr. Wainwright was duly for- | 


warded, and the old man himself came to 
Beacheville in time to be present at the 
funeral. He too had a tale of sorrow to 
relate. 

His son, after much fruitless search for the 


missing girl, had thrown up his work in des- | 


pair, and had gone abroad. The ship in 
which he sailed had encountered a fearful 
storm soon after starting, and during the 
gale Herbert Wainwright had been washed 
overboard, and was never seen again. 

In this manner were two lives not only 
blighted, but sacrificed. Thinking to keep 
to himself his son at the expense of an inno- 
cent girl, the father had wrecked both lives. 


'up the old wound, but also to put his son on 
ithe track. 
| When he came to Beacheville the old man 
'was wasted to a shadow. Childless and alone, 
‘he had now no object in life. 
3y his desire the simple cross was erected 

ito mark the spot where Edith was buried ; 
‘and he left a sum of money, invested at the 
local bank, to pay the village sexton annually 
|the sum of five pounds, to keep the modest 
igrave neat and tidy. 
My own stay at Beacheville was drawing 
{to a close, when quite unexpectedly my dear 
‘husband came to see me. ‘Through the 
|kindness of his rector, he had obtained a 
‘short leave of absence, and my health being 
‘now in a great measure restored, he had 
come to spend a few days with me, and then 
to take me home. 

I told him all the story, and together we 
visited the grave. As we stood side by side, 
my husband and I, gazing on the white cross 
with its one word “Edith,” I mentally 
‘thanked God that my lot in life had been so 
different to that of the poor girl who lay at 
‘our feet, sleeping her last long sleep beneath 
the sombre shade of the yew tree, in that 
| peaceful village churchyard. 
I reflected too, not without a tinge of 
| sorrow, that the story of her life would soon 
be forgotten. Year after year the yew tree’s 
shadow would fall on the “white marble 
cross,” and the soothing boom of the waves 
; would float over the peaceful scene, adding 
{still further to its solemnity ; while the trim- 
ly kept grave would have no tale to tell to 
any stranger who might be attracted to the 
| Spot. 
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JHE Ropser’s Grave. 


Qn 

A) (fe the churchyard of Montgomery a grave may still 

ue be seen 

‘s Whereon, in spite of sun and shower, the grass is 
never green ; 

The sides are clothed with verdure, but the middle 
barren lies, 

And the bare brown soil, more eloquent than tongues, is e’en more 

Wise, 


Long years ago the dead man there was tried for some offence, 
And the jury found him guilty, though he pleaded innocence ; 
For the principle that guided them was plain for all to see 
- "Twere better nine just men should hang than a guilty one go free. 
emg 


a Hah ur The man who was convicted thus was poor, and had no friends 
ne, (That’s one thing money buys, at least, that’s one thing money lends), 
While the guilty man was rich, and more, the other’s guilt he knew, 
And the jury credited the wrong, as juries mostly do. 


Now this was in the days of old, * the goe 1d old days,” we say, 

When life was held more cheaply than in this degenerate day ; 

When the minds of men by cruel chains were, earthy, bound to earth, 

When the poor man’s poverty was crime, and the rich man’s wealth was worth. 


How looked the branded felon when the verdict met his ear ? 
He showed no sign of penitence, he gave no start of fear, 
But he faced his judges like a man, and said, “I nothing rue, 
For I know there is a juster Judge and a mightier than you. 


* You take my life ; you cannot steal my fame—lI shall be free 
From every taint of crime your verdict fastens here on me; 
My grave shall be a monument my innocence to show, 

For on the soil above my heart the grass shall never grow.” 


Amongst the few who mourned for him was one who loved him more 
Than all the world beside, and she at heart was sick and sore ; 

And often coming to his grave she stood, and grieved to see 

The arid spot where nothing grew, the withered leaf and tree. 


And she bethought her that her love might even break the spell 

That kept his grave so bleak and bare, for he knew she loved him well ; 
So she set a rose-tree at his head, and fed it with her tears, 

And it grew a pledge of faithful love through all the faithless years. 


But nothing else will grow thereon—’tis barren to this day, 

Though summer suns have kissed that grave, and warmed the sullen clay ; 
There’s something very weird and strange, to stand there looking down 
On all that heaving sea of green, on that one bit of brown. 


I know that men affect to treat the story as a joke ; 
I know that few believe in it, but some poor country folk ; 
I know that wisdom shakes her head—’tis proper to do so ; 


And I know that not a blade of grass upon that grave will grow. 
J. T. BURTON WOLLASTON. 


* The grave is a reality, and may still be seen ; and the legend is locally accepted as true.— 
J, 3. te We. 
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THE ‘ArT oF Waitina. 


BY WILLIAM J. LACEY. 


aoe 7 EFERRING in a letter some time 
since to the stern competition to 
be found in all quarters of the 
literary arena, a gentleman widely 
and favourably known in that 
arena remarked that, ‘‘ Nowadays everybody 
writes but nobody reads.” 

The assertion is of course far too sweeping 
to be taken in any other than the semi-satirical 
sense in which it was made, yet there is no 
doubt that in this latter half of the nineteenth 
century a taste for dabbling in literature has 
spread on the right hand and on the left. It 
is now not only the clergyman, the barrister, 
the son of the country squire, who looks to 
the pen as his natural ally ; but the elemen- 
tary schoolmaster, the Civil Service employé, 
the lady’s maid, the articled clerk—and 
perhaps, when the Board School has done its 
work thoroughly, the errand-boy may have to 
be added. ‘‘ Hope aye tells a flattering tale,” 
and not seldom the successful author is him- 
self, by precept as well as example, the means 
of luring the unlucky one on to the rocks. 
The syren strains of Mr. James Payn are still 
ringing in many ears, and the novelist who, 
now George Eliot is dead, may perhaps be 
reckoned as our greatest Mr. Anthony 





Trollope—has written, not in vain, that litera- | 


ture is a business which “ Requires no capital, 


no special education, no training, and may | 


be taken up at any time without a moment’s 
delay. If a man can command a table, a 
chair, pen, paper, and ink, he can com- 
mence.” All of which is true side by side 
with the two other facts that, to succeed at, 
all, a man must know and exercise the art 
of writing, and that for his works to live he 
must possess that mystic fire which the 
world, in face of the philosophers, insists on | 
calling Genius. 

With the latter we have nothing to do; 
but, concerning the former, we hope to be 
able in this paper to supply a few useful and 
comprehensible hints. 

Some of us can remember the time when | 
a little, thin book, entitled “The Polite (or, 
Complete) Letter-writer,” had an extensive | 
sale, and was to be met with in very estimable | 
company indeed. Its diction was turgid ;| 


its sentences were flowery. It had little) 
speaking to the heart, and many labyrinths of | 
form to be explored, before the dry, shrivelled | 


| clown in the pantomime. 


kernel of meaning was reached. Yet people 
seemed to find it useful, and, for aught we 
know to the contrary, it may be extant to 
this day. It testified to two things. To a 
wide-spread ignorance of the art of writing, 
and to an equally prevailing popular laziness. 
People used these cut and dried phrases be- 
cause they did not exactly know what to say 
of themselves, and because they were too 
idle to beat the question out in the fires of 
earnest thought. We, to-day, have improved 
greatly on this, but are still, as a nation of 
letter-writers, many a milestone from the 
goal of perfection. The greatest English 
authors have almost invariably been the best 
masters of correspondence, and it may be 
taken for granted, in nine cases out of ten, 
that he who can write a really good letter to 
a friend with small effort, can, with more 
pains, compose a fair article ; that the lady 
who can tell a story clearly and with humour, 
on a couple of sheets of note paper, can also 
recount one to effect in the pages of a 
periodical. 

With a brief consideration of letter-writing 
then, we propose to begin these suggestions. 

Ease is undoubtedly the first requisite. 
Even in the unfolding of the plot of the 
three-volume novel, one does not like to hear 
the machinery creak, and still less in the 
familiar epistle. A certain amount of aban 
don is infinitely better than a lifeless formal- 
ism. To bid defiance to red-tape, to be free, 
homely, yourself, is to write a letter that 
your friend will read with pleasure, and very 
likely treasure as a gift. But it may be re 
marked here, that ease does not necessarily 
consist in lightness of tone and word. There 
is a merriment as stiff as the lines of any 
legal paragraph, and as forced as that of the 
It crops up occa- 
sionally in our comic papers, which are then 
voted dull, and laid aside with a yawn. 
Neither is a sprinkling of slang expressions 
and of half-received Americanisms the grand 
secret of easy letter-writing. Pure, unadul- 
terated Saxon will hold its own for grace and 
charm any day. 

To deal for once in something very like a 
paradox, a self-oblivious mirroring of self is 
the true key. A good letter will bear the 
stamp of its author’s own life. It will reveal 
his idiosyncrasies as clearly and as decisively 
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as would his daily talk. It will be a soul-| put in a direct form, is just the art of utilizing 
painting, and will have its lightsand shadows| what a _ good living author calls “ brain- 
transferred from the inner life. And yet, in| sweat.” It is really astonishing how great is 
composing it, there will be no consciousness | the popular dislike to mental exertion, This 
of any great introspection ; freedom from re-|is how it is that second-hand creeds of all 
straint will mean neither licence nor unplea- | kinds—religious, political, social, educational, 
sant egotism. We have all known cases, even | what not—are at a premium in the markets 
between very close friends, where it has been|of Vanity Fair. It is so much easier to 
easier to write the heart’s feelings than to speak | adopt them thus than to make them our own 
them ; where a letter has given in six short; by sheer brain work in the first instance. 
sentences more real illumination than would| And yet thought is intrinsically the most 
have been afforded by an hour's chat. And _| valuable of all processes, and the one which 
this just because the writer thought neither| pays best. It grows by culture, and may be 
of himself nor of the figure he would cut in| made a habit as natural and as regular as 
his fellow’s eyes, but only of his message. [any other. To save grappling boldly with 
Simplicity is another chief distinction of) their difficulties, many letter-writers merely 
the successful correspondent. Almost by/echo in their own effusions the strains of 
instinct the good letter-writer will take the | those they suppose themselves answering. If 
shortest cut to the goal, will elect out of two / their friend has had a pleasant journey, and 
synonymous words the briefer and the plainer. | has told them of it, they recapitulate his or 
While the books and magazines and daily | her notes, with feeble additions of their own, 
papers he reads get into difficulties varied|in a style of mild congratulation. They re- 
and frequent, he sails warily, blithely on,|joice with the glad and mourn with the 
avoiding both the Scylla of long, involved | sorrowful literally, and very nearly in the 
periods, and the Charybdis of a broken, jerky, | same words. 
and-—-if the expression may be allowed—a! As well, then, as easy, simple, direct, be in 
chopped-up style. | your correspondence original, and not afraid 
With simplicity may be linked directness.|of painstaking meditation. Think before 
Very much of the writing, fossilized between | you begin, think harder as you get to work. 
cloth or leather boards, is what is tenderly! One other very important rule. Suit your 
spoken of as “padding.” It is there to fill| letters, so far as is possible, to the individual 
up space, to keep the audience in a good | characters of the destined recipients. <A 
temper pending the next appearance of the | man whose one world is that of politics will 
chief conjuror. Not so with our model/not greatly thank you for a lengthy art criti- 
epistle. Here is point in every turn of a|cism. A lady who apparently lives only for 
old china and $dricd-brac will not expect—if 
she gets it may not read—an epistle dealing 
and intention about it. And here, in ad-| merely with the relative values of various 
dressing any who are of model letter-writers, | philosophical theories. We do not say that to 
we mount the Hill Difficulty. | an agriculturist you must write always of agri- 
How often with the fair, white sheet in|culture, to a literary man of books, to a 
front, with the pen in hand, and the ink fast} sportsman of racing or of the moors. Such 
drying upon it, does the groan go up, “I/an injunction would be as absurd as the 
don’t know what to say!” To young people! fault against which we warn. But never for- 
especially want of material is a terrible bug-| get that your friends dave these special pro 
bear. -As the “Polite Correspondent” proves, | clivities, and in your own degree acknowledge 
it is not a new one. Before the era of steam | with:your pen both their right to them and 
and of the penny post, when a letter was/their interest in them. So shall your letters 
many days in running, and cost a heavy fee, | be as welcome and as balmy to the spirit as 
people found the same trouble, and got out| the visits, of the spring-time sun. 
of it by the use of hackneyed and cumber-| It has. been said, and said truly, that a 
some beginnings and endings, whereat the| thoroughly good letter-writer is capable, in 
world has scarcely yet ceased to laugh.|nearly every instance, of work in a wider 
The trouble was the same, and the true} field. Yet in giving hints to literary aspirants 
remedy too. That remedy may be com-|one needs to be wary, lest expectations 
pressed into the one word—consideration. | worse than vain should be raised, and what 
In genuine thought alone lies the cure of| is meant as encouragement and aid be turned 


intellectual barrenness, and the art of writing, |into an occasion for discontent and discomfi- 


phrase, in every line and letter. Alike as a 
whole, and in its several parts, there is aim 
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ture. To succeed in literature is not easy, 
and only in the case of the gifted or the 
fairly prosperous can it be truthfully said that 
the game is worth the candle. Now, as in 
Sir Walter Scott’s day, the pen is a good 
crutch, but a bad staff. Fortune is a fickle 
jade even in the garb of type, and may lure 
the unsophisticated into strange paths, only 
to abandon them by-and-by to the thorns and 
to the darkness. Here, as elsewhere, ruddy 
promise leads not always to golden fruit. 
For a novice, an unknown author, to make 
his way in the literary market, certain moral 
traits are even more important than the more 
ordinary intellectual ones. He must have 
self-confidence, humility (strange consorts, 
but after all not such bad friends as they 
look), buoyancy of mind, and a dogged per- 
severance. With these he may, if otherwise 
well armed, venture to face the conflict ; 
without them defeat is certain. 

But the ability of writing sensible and 
sprightly English prose is worth attaining for 
its own sake, and in these days of sharp com- 
petitive examinations may have other uses 
than that of the printed page. Let us try yet 
further to obtain it. 

One of our brightest modern essayists, 
Alexander Smith, has said that: “In every 
literary work there are two elements: there is 
the thought or the thing to be said ; there is 
the expression or the manner of saying the 
thing ; and in every work of art, the style is 
even of more importance than the thought.” 
Subject to some limitations, which may be 
left very properly to the reader’s own pene- 
tration, this is so, and it will become us to 
discuss, mainly, the characteristics of a good 
style. 

First may be entered fitness of words and 
of similes. The uninitiated will have but a 
vague idea of the difficulty of always picking 
the right combination of syllables, and yet on 
it depends both force and grace. ‘The shift- 


ing of a very tiny word in the apparently | 


most insignificant of sentences will sometimes 


mar the sense and ruin the vigour of a whole | 


paragraph. The general who usually wins 


most victories is the one who attends best to) 


his individual men and knows where to place 
them. Words are the writer’s soldiers, and 
he too must know their power. The careful 


reading of such a work as Trench’s “ Study | 


of Works” will be very useful to the tyro. 





to something weird and striking, they will 
sacrifice truth and even coherence. A good 
and careful writer will never do this. To pass 
his own scrutiny without the fatal erasion a 
“like” must really be a “like.” 

Exactness and novelty of quotations are 
other very important points. A whole paper 
might be written upon this section of our 
subject. ‘Terrible are the blunders that come 
of rash scribbling and of trusting to weak 
memories. It is only the other day—though 
this was in a speech—that no less a personage 
than the present Prime Minister made the 
ludicrous error of identifying “The Land o’ 
the Leal” of Lady Nairne’s beautiful poem 
with Scotland, and our daily papers deal 
largely in equally glaring mistakes. . ‘The 
literary beginner should accept and abide by 
one great rule—to verify every quotation, or 
reference to other men’s works, on the spot, 
before using it. If in any case it is impossible 
to do this, and s¢i// there is an urgent reason 
for quoting, take the precaution, by some turn 
of phrase or interposed « question-mark, to 
show your uncertainty. Even the most 
fastidious and captious of critics will not then 
hold you responsible for an accidental lapse. 

There is a tendency, with a certain school, 
to interlard their work with sentences culled 
well-nigh at random from any foreign tongue 
of which it is possible easily to procure a 
smattering. ‘The stamp of culture is sup- 
posed to be set then in French, German, 
Italian, or Spanish, as the case may be; as 
often as not it is the stamp of folly, and pro- 
vokes only to mirth and to contempt. Such 
a practice may well be shunned. 

Do not deal in hackneyed quotations. 
Punch has more than once held up to public 
odium long strings of such offenders, nailing 
down on the counter of ridicule lines and 
comparisons that have been worn thin by the 
handling of many decades. Yet, even now, 
the schoolboy, or the amateur, begins his 
theme on “ Character,” very effectively as he 
thinks, with the injunction to “know thyself,” 
and winds up with the familiar, 

**Rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 
On the other hand do not try to be always 
singular and pedantic in quotations, getting 
credit for wide reading by frequent clippings 
from rare and little-known books. ‘There is 


|a happy mean, and, if other people’s words 


Propriety of metaphor is equally necessary. | are used at all, this should be sought and 
Some writers, in their morbid craving for | followed. 


sensationalism, give great offence in this re- 
spect. 


Clearness of expression must be striven 
To liken a feature of man or nature|for. A pure style will be as transparent as 
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glass. Haze in a good writer is a sign either 
that he is working at high pressure—at express 
speed—or that he himself is in doubt about 
his subject. Lucidity is greatly to be helped 
by a proper arrangement of sentences and a 
correct system of punctuation. One of the 
hardest lessons to young students of compo- 
sition is how to divide their work. Their 
sentences are unwieldy, their paragraphs 
almost interminable ; they work their poor 
little officers and, of, but, and the rest well 
nigh to death, and punctuate at the end from 
a pepper-box. ‘This should not be so. The 
heedful study of good models should be 
carried on, and will lead to very different 
conclusions ; to a state of things in which the 
graceful contrast of long with short sentences 
will give variety, and the using of the right 
stops in the right places will lead to easy 
comprehension. 

We have written above “the study of good 
models,” and this paves the way, very natu- 


rally, to a remark or two concerning another | 


pitfall in the path of inexperienced scribblers. 
It is that of conscious or unconscious imita 
tion. If, asis very often the case, a young 


author deals largely in hero-worship, lays the | 


offerings of both his admiration and his in- 
tellect at some literary shrine, it will be a 
danger hard to avoid indeed. 
certain great modern writers is so marked 
and exceptional as to give much facility to 
weak copying. 


The style of 


The manner of Dickens, of | 


sentence dependent upon the pivot-word 
“ for,” be quite sure of your reasoning. Test 
each generalization in all possible ways before 
passing it. Do not be too ornate. Con- 
siderable latitude must be allowed to the 
individual style and taste, but nevertheless a 
tight rein should be held upon discursiveness. 
As in a good letter, simplicity is worth seek- 
ing, a chaste style more pleasing than riot 
of imagination and luxuriance of figure. A 
good workman can fashion beauty out of 
very plain materials, and the literary artist, 
while in no wise neglecting ornament, should 
keep it strictly subordinate to utility and to 
a readier reaching of the goal ahead. 

We may pass now to a few paragraphs 
on story-telling. 

All the world over how popular is the 
relater of a good story! Eastern wanderer 
and western magician—like Mr. Anthony 
Trollope—both make a “business” of it, 
and find it pay. At school, by the roadside, 
lat home, in the pages of the monthly maga- 





| zine, or the three-volume novel, how deep is 
| the reverence, how ungrudging the attention 
| given to the weaver of the story spell! 

If we look beneath the surface, and beyond’ 
ithe question of style which we have already 
| dealt with, we shall find that in writing a fair 
|story three things at least are necessary— 
|a plot, a sense of proportion, and order in 
| the telling. 

The plot, in the case of fiction, and 


Macaulay, of Carlyle, of Charles Reade, | especially by the beginner, had better be 
turns up strangely travestied sometimes in| wholly probable, or wholly and plainly im- 


very out-of-the-way corners. But the delibe- 


| probable. 


It is not easy to blend the two 


rate and servile imitator makes one grand | classes so as to offer no offence either to the- 


mistake. ‘The points which strike him most 


|understanding or to good taste. It is 


prominently in his master’s style, and which|}remarkable how opinions differ regarding 


he finds it easiest to copy,:are almost invari-|the worth and interest of plots. 


It is not 


ably—when stripped bare of their first pur-}long since a story in manuscript submitted! 
pose, and of their first owner’s individuality | to a critic of experience was condemned by 


—blemishes and not excellences. 


An ass| him as having no plot, was published, and 


: Bigg : ae 
in a lion’s skin cut never a more ridiculous | 


won express approval from amongst its com- 


figure than some of our penny-a-liners do in| rades because of 7¢s good and striking plot. 


forgetting this one fact. 


we would say, in all earnestness, guard care-| 
i | 
Be natural, | 


fully against such a blunder. 
strain your style neither to be different from | 
your fellows nor to say what you imagine to| 
be clever things in a clever way on the pattern | 
of Mr. So-and-so. 

Be sparing and cautious in making gene: | 
ralizations. It is easy for a loose thinker to} 
fall into a trap here. Very tempting is it to 
draw wide deductions from particular facts, 
and so to pose as a teacher. In all cases, 








before you admit into your composition a 


To a young aspirant} The probability is that this was not an 


isolated instance. Diverse men, diverse 
minds, and the amateur may be excused 
from being easily discouraged by a rebuff 
upon this point. A plot should have some 
twist of novelty about it, and although, at 
the present rate of production, an entirel 
new plot will soon be as much out of the 
question as a new incident in an old history, 
yet there are endless shiftings and develop- 
ments possible, and likely to be possible. 
Some people draw a great distinction 
between incident and character in a story, 
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They say that one novelist deals only in types 
of men and women, to whom circumstances 
are merely a background, and that another 
has intricate plots, but no living flesh and 
blood portraitures in his pages. In reality 
this is somewhat misleading ; for it is im- 
possible to tell a really good story at any 
length without some deeply-lined character- 
painting. The difference in prominence is a 
difference in degree. The folk are there, 


can remember few, very few successes there ; 
and we will not recommend any beginner to 
| try it. Practise on short stories. In giving 
this advice we have another aim than that 
merely which is to be found on the surface. 
Odd as it may sound in some ears, it is easier 
to write a fair three-volume novel than a really 
good short story. In the one instance you 





| have wide scope, a large canvas to fill, where- 


on bold strokes will be allowed, and on which, 


revealed in action in the one case, in delicate} if only the general effect is good, a micro- 
word-sketching in the other. Needless to! scopic scrutiny will not be passed ; in the 
say, characters should be true to life; their| other every line must tell, nothing of conse- 
deeds should correspond with the minds and} quence must be omitted, nor anything super- 


4imple description. 


hearts you give them. 


the hands of the unskilful, deformity soon 
shows itself, and, without much consideration, | 
a short tale all introduction, or a long tale! 
all episode, will result from the twin labours | 
of pen and brain. Patience and practice | 
will overcome this trouble. “Draw out a! 
rough sketch of your proposed narrative, as| 
you commence, and fix the bounds of each! 
division, great or small, as a cabinet-maker | 
would rule out his wood. 

Order in the telling includes a great deal. 
Arrangement, harmony, unity of design, de- 
velopment of subordinate incident, are all | 
involved. Our space is nearly exhausted, | 
and for the most part these details will have | 
to speak for themselves. On the point of 
arrangement, however, this much may be said: 
use that which is most convenient, which fits 
the subject, and is best suited to your own 
range of power. Of course, any given story 
may be told in a variety of ways, in the 
first person or the third, in dialogue or by 
Perhaps of all forms the 
epistolary is the hardest to manage. We 





To obtain the proper | 
proportion in a story is a great matter. In! 


fluous tolerated. In the one case you may 
“pad,” in the other you must compress ; 
and, as you will soon find, the latter is the 
harder. For a short story, a genuine plot, 
the power of painting characters in a few 
words, and real vigour of expression, are 
wanted. Therefore, we repeat, practise on 
short narratives. 

Lastly, for those who are absolutely deter 
mined to get into print, and for whose suc- 
cess or failure we—as our warnings show 
have not the least notion of being responsible, 
here are half a dozen rules, the strict observ 
ance of which may perhaps aid in softening 
an obdurate editor’s heart. 

Write very legibly. 

Write only on one side of the paper. 

Use paper of a convenient size (say fools- 
cap quarto). 

Leave wide margins and considerable space 
between the lines. 

Number your pages. 

Correct your errors, whether of punctuation, 
spelling, or grammar, before submitting the MS. 

But, as we have said, the art of writing is in 
itself a pleasure ; try it and see. 


— OP Rew LORS 


Jue ‘Origin or HERALDRY. 


which in modern times meet 
with almost as much ridicule | 
and contempt as they formerly 
enjoyed reverence is the science 
or pseudo-science of heraldry. Its original | 





“armoury ” in which our forefathers delighted 
into much disrepute. Still even human 
weaknesses and vanities have their advantage 
from one side or another, and accordingly it 
was not long since proposed that Govern- 


purpose is so remote from the social features | ment should make the Heralds’ College the 
of our own day that it has now but little means of securing a handsome revenue to 
significance, and the arbitrary and practically | the State, by heavily taxing those who delight 
unrestricted adoption of armorial bearings by in these badges, which have now lost so 
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much of their 1 former quality and w oatli and 
which, though they may be distinctive, no 
longer confer or denote distinction. 

If we look -at heraldry rather from the 
archeological than the economical point of 
view, we find that it is one of those minor 
aids to research, one of those by-paths in 
history, which not unfrequently may solve 
a problem or settle a doubt, or at least afford 
a clue towards doing so. And now when 
every collection of archives is being brought 
to light, every depot of the past ransacked, 
and history being written as it was never 
yet written before, the careful investigator 
cannot afford to neglect such indications as 
seals and escutcheons plentifully supply, and 
which the critical student has learned in the 
modern spirit of research and inquiry to 
regard as sign-posts as he travels over the 
expanse of the past. 

Heraldry, if we mistake not, has been 
called the science of fools, but with how 
much injustice the remarks just made will 
surely help to show. Still, take up any 
ordinary manual of heraldry, it seems cer- 
tainly dry enough. Nor has it apparently the 
atoning merit of many dry things, namely, 





some practical issue. As for heraldry studied 
in this way, we must confess we do not under- 
stand the attractions which it undoubtedly 
offers to many people. <A superficial and 
arbitrary enumeration of badges, with equally | 
arbitrary and meaningless rules for their | 
combination and employment, couched in a | 
jargon that is neither English nor French, is 
of little value unless it supply a path to| 





further knowledge. Ask any one, even a| 
professed heraldist, the origin or meaning 


of his heraldic ‘ charges,” as he terms his | 
delineations of objects—-delineations which | 
are often so conventional and arbitrary as to 
completely disguise the thing they were 
meant to portray -—rarely will he be able 
to tell you more than that such and such a 
“charge” appears on the escutcheon of such 
and such a family ; such an object figures 
in the arms or upon the seal of such and 
such a town. Neither he nor the possessors 
of such arms can often tell the why or 
wherefore. 
Yet in this 
meaning of armorial bearings 
interest of heraldry or blazonry. 
Heraldry itself seems to be primarily of 
‘Teutonic origin. For we can only smile at 
those enthusiastic votaries of the science 
who readily found an armorial escutcheon for 


-in the origin and primary 
lies the real 





every personage of importance whom they 





could look back upon through the vistas of 
history, beginning even with Adam himself, 
whose escutcheon according to their idea was 
plain gules, or red, an allusion doubtless 
to one etymology of the name of our first 
parent, which makes Adam synonymous with 
red earth, Eve bore argent, or silver, which 
according to these zaif fantasists symbolized 
an heiress. ‘The heroes of Greece and Rome 
were by the same worthy enthusiasts assigned 
their proper “charge.” Many of the Roman 
families certainly had distinctive badges, ori- 
ginally adopted in memory of some remark- 
able event in the lives of one of their line, 
and which often contained an allusion to their 
name, and so may perhaps offer a remote 
parallel to the armorial emblems of the Middle 
Ages Maitland mentions epitaphs of early 
Christian Romans, on which appear objects 
which. have a distinct reference to the name, 
such as a lion for Leo. Objects stamped 
with the figure of a cow (zvacca) have been 
found inscribed at the same time with the 
name of M. Nigidius Vaccula, their probable 
proprietor or donor, whose name may be 
derived from the employment of cowherd 
perhaps filled by some of his ancestors. 

The characteristic symbols of the twelve 
tribes ot Israel enumerated in the 49th chapter 
of Genesis were also converted into heraldic 
charges and duly blazoned upon a shield. 
A favourite title-page of several early editions 
of the English Bible is surrounded by an 
ornamental border, containing twelve me- 
| dallions, in each of which is represented a 
tent, and in front of it a shield, bearing the 
appropriate emblem of one of the twelve 
tribes. 

All these ingenious imaginings, however, 
are outside the domain of true heraldry, which 
never really reached anything like a system till 
the Crusades, although it began considerably 
earlier, and, as we have said, on German soil, 
where it has been carried perhaps further 
than anywhere. To this day where do you 
find such lengthy and high-flown titles as 
among the Germans, among nearly all classes 
of society, and who are, or at least were until 
the last few years, so touchy as Germans, if 
not addressed as Hochgeborener Herr—rath, 
&c.? 

Even Tacitus mentions that the different 
clans of Germans had their shields painted 
of different colours for the sake of distin- 
guishing the different contingents. Without 
going so far as to assert that this was the 
beginning of heraldry, yet its origin, though 
probably later, was yet not widely different. 
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The most ancient escutcheons are the 
simplest, sometimes containing but little addi- 
tion beyond the mere colour, “#xcture as 
heraids call it, of the shield, for which escu, 
ecusson, escutcheon are of course. merely 
Norman terms derived from the Latin 
scutum, The word is also preserved in the 
name Fort-escue. 

There is an old legend, according to which 
the double-headed eagle of Germany was 
adopted as the standard of that country in 
memory of an episode which occurred in the 
victorious campaign in which the Germans 
inflicted such a crushing defeat upon the 
legions of Varus. The story runs that after 
the victory some of the Germans fastened 
two of the bronze eagle standards which had 
been taken from the Romans back to back 
in derision, and that, to perpetuate the 
memory of the German triumph over the 
legions of the mistress of the world, the 
eagle with two heads was adopted as the 
national standard. 

Without, however, going so far back as the 
wars waged by the Romans against the 
Germanic tribes, we yet find the most prob- 
able origin of Wappenkunst, i.e. weapon- 
cunning, or armoury, upon the soil of the 
Fatherland. Henry the Fowler, Emperor of 
Germany from 918 to 936, in his war with 
the Hungarians, was enabled by the help of 
the nobles he had summoned to help him 
to conclude a truce of a year. Fearing, how- 
ever, that his auxiliaries might not be so 
ready to resume war at the expiration of that 
term if he allowed them to disperse, he 
proposed to them to remain assembled at 
Magdeburg. The proposal was accepted. 
The sagacious emperor, however, was fully 
alive to the necessity of devising some*occu- 
pation which might divert and amuse them, 
and by enlivening the tedium of the pro- 
longed stay keep them from mutual quarrels, 
The sharp-sighted emperor established tourna- 
ments, and the idea proved a successful and 
popular one. The nobles fell into the plan 
with zest, each adopting a peculiar colour or 
badge on his shield to distinguish him from 
the others. Some pushed these distinctions 
much farther, by causing their retainers to 
wear their particular colours, or having their 
peculiar badge embroidered upon their 
dress, thus forming a kind of livery, while 
some, again, carried them to a whimsical 
extent by dressing up the men who held their 
shields when not actually in use, as stags, 
apes, lions, unicorns, or any other favourite 
animal, real or fictitious. If these servants 





held the shield so that it covered their heads, 
they were designated supports, but if their 
heads appeared above the shield then they 
were called Aolders, according to M. 
Genouillac, who sees in this practice the 
origin of those figures of men or animals 
which are often placed on each side of a 
coat of arms and are now generally called 
supporters. The very terms blazon and 
heraldry are both German in origin, the first 
derived from the verb d/asen, to blow, z.e., the 
trumpet which summoned the assistants to 
the spectacle, or gaye the signal for its com- 
mencement, while the herald, or herault, was 
the person whose function it was to proclaim 
aloud (Aaren, Old German “to cry ;” we still 
retain the word in the expression “ harum 
scarum”) the names of those about to take 
part in the tourney, and the rules and con- 
ditions of the contest. 

Heraldry did not attain a regular system 
till the time of the Crusades, when chivalry 
and tournaments and chivalric pastimes 
began to develop. The armorial badges 
which were painted on the shields were also 
embroidered on the tunic or surcoat which 
was worn over the armour, and gave rise to 
the term cofe-armourie, much employed by 
old writers, and a treatise upon which, by 
Dame Juliana Bernes, is among the rare 
books printed at the early press of St. Alban’s 
Abbey. 

The wearing of such armorial insignia, as 
well as their acquisition by inheritance or 
marriage, was subject to a strict code, and 
regulated by certain officers, called kings-at- 
arms. The heraldic jurisdiction offered 
many points of resemblance with the Courts 
of Love. Both these medizyval institutions 
exercised a sway which was none the less 
real because modern ways of life have made 
it extremely difficult for us to realize it. 
Richard I., Coeur de Lion, is the first Eng 
lish monarch who is thought to have borne 
an heraldic coat of arms. Fanciful and 
enthusiastic votaries of the science of coée- 
armourie allude to regulations made by 
Charlemagne as to the wearing of arms, but 
which had probably little existence save in 
their fervid imaginations. In the same way 
the escutcheon assigned to Edward the Con 
fessor is a cross between five martlets, and 
this has remained as a part of the arms of 
Westminster, in consequence of the Abbey 
having been rebuilt by that king, and of its 
being the resting-place of his ashes. The 
armorial bearings of Edward the Confessor are 
shown in the vignette appended to this article, 
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with those of the Anglo-Saxon King, St.| Normandy, and father of William the Con- 
Edmund, and St. George, the patron saint of | queror, as his emblem. 

England. The arms of Williamthe Conqueror,| As a mark of special reward or favour, 
which are said to have been two lions fassant-|Sovereigns occasionally accorded to indi- 
- gardant, that is seen length-| viduals the right of bearing the royal or 
| wise, with the head turned| national arms. ‘Thus, Louis IX. of France, 
to the spectator, would pro-|in recognition of the bravery displayed by a 
bably have scarcely been | member of the Chateaubriand family, allowed 
recognised by William him-| him to replace the fir-cones he had previously 
self, nor does anything of|borne on his escutcheon by the national 
the kind appear on his great freurs-de-lis of France. The English kings 
seal, which represents him | Sometimes allowed towns to halve the royal 
ARMS OF WILLIAM I. On horseback. A curious|arms. Chester affords an example of this 
fact is that these lions of England, which | dimidiation, where the half of the three lions 
were subsequently increased to three, a/0F leopards appear with the wheat sheaves 
favourite number in heraldic cognizances,|of the Earls Palatine of Chester. In the 
are not lions at all, but really leopards, as|case of another municipality this practice 
appears very clearly from several circum-| produces a very curious heraldic monster, the 
stances mentioned by old writers. Among|forepart being that of a lion, and the pos- 


them we may quote from the metrical ro- | terior that of a galley. ae 
mance of “Richard Coeur de Lion,” the The arms of our cities, and our municipab 
description of the king’s shield | seals, are indeed quite a neglected chapter 
N . |in heraldry, and yet one which can throw 
be sen - “a s ermmareoet Petit |much light upon the beginnings and meaning 

. , | of armoury. 

Edward the First’s arms | Take, for instance, the seal or arms of the 
are also described as three | ancient city of Glasgow, which represent a tree 
leopards of gold upon a| having a bell suspended to its branches and 
red ground, and Stowe|a bird perched among them, while beneath is 
informs us that three living|a salmon bearing a ring. Every object has 
leopards were sent by the| its corresponding legend, and perhaps some 
Emperor, Frederick II., as | slender foundation in fact. The salmon with 
a present to Henry IIL, | the ring, for instance, alludes to an anecdote 
in complimentary allusion | of a queen whom her consort suspected of 
ARMS OF EDWARD 1. ¢g his arms. | unfaithfulness to him. The king’s suspicions 
But now the further interesting question| were corroborated by finding a ring which 
arises, how came these leopards to be/he had given her in the pocket of a knight, 
adopted as the national emblem ? The only| who, fatigued by the chase, had fallen asleep 
answer we generally get—if, indeed, we get| beneath a tree. The incensed husband flung 
any at all—is that they represented the | the trinket into the river, and spurring home 
Norman provinces of France, and became} indignantly demanded the ring from his 
by conquest the arms of England. Indeed,} spouse. ‘The latter retired under pretence 
Rouen, the metropolis of Normandy, bore| of seeking it, and despatched one of her 
two leopards on its escutcheon, until, in the maids in haste to obtain it from her para- 
fifteenth century, the weavers, who had be-| mour. ‘The return of her messenger empty- 
come immensely powerful, insisted upon sub-| handed almost overwhelmed her with despair, 
stituting for them their own special badge of| for the king had menaced her with death 
a paschal lamb in the arms of the city. The} should she fail to restore the ring. In her 
most ingenious suggestion which we have met| dismay she applied to the good bishop 
with as to the origin of these leopards we| Kentigern, or Mungo, to help her out of her 
found in a French writer. Curious as it may/| strait, promising to lead a blameless life in 
appear, the surmise is at least as plausible as| future. The prelate took compassion on her. 
many otherinterpretationsof heraldic insignia. | He forthwith despatched an angler to the 
The leopard was considered by Pliny and|Clyde, who soon after returned and laid at 
other classic writers to be the hybrid off-|his feet a magnificent salmon. The bishop 
spring of the lion and the panther, and was| took from its mouth the identical ring, which 
for this reason, as M. Genouillac maintains,}he gave, together with his blessing, to the 
adopted by Robert. the Bastard, Duke of|astonished and delighted queen. Equally 
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storied with quaint legends are the armorial| The subject is one, however, which may be 


bearings of Colchester, Lichfield, King’s: confidently recommended to those HF 
Lynn, and many other of our cities. In| a leaning to such matters, as one : an we 
some, again, a definite historical origin may | repay their researches with muc Fait os 
be traced. But municipal heraldry seems to| information, and which they will find ruit uf 
have been neglected, while almost exclusive}in many a quaint story and picturesque 
attention has been given to personal arms. | legend. H. 
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BY F. CLINTON PARRY, 
AUTHOR OF ‘* TWO LETTERS,” ‘‘OUR BRIDE,” ETC,, ETC. 


See eg ie a ial not yielding an inch of their opinion of my 
= conduct, suddenly, with that sense of duty 

NE of the idiosyncrasies of my’ for which they were remarkable, awoke to 
seven sisters was their consider- the fact they had been somewhat neglectful 
ing it the bounden duty of some’ of me of late, and a most inconvenient fussi- 


of them, if not all, to meet at the ness and over-anxiety on my behalf was the 
Southampton railwaystationevery result, 


visitor who chanced to come to Browlands, Amy’s good advice to hurry off, like good 
and to accompany them thither on their de- advice has a talent for being, was quite im- 
parture. To welcome as well as to speed practicable. It was in vain that I protested 
the parting guest with all imaginable honour that I was not quite shirtless or sockless, and 
was part and parcel of their domestic creed. that I was not going to migrate for the rest 
It was a kind and friendly feeling that of my natural life—a general overhauling of 
prompted them to take this unnecessary my effects began. 
trouble, there is no doubt, but I noticedthere “Coming home from a long ride one even- 
was apt to be a curious vagueness about the ing, and repairing innocently to my room to 
times of the particular train by which visitors dress for dinner, I find it strewed with the 
accustomed to the ways of Browlands were. various contents of my wardrobe, and several 
to arrive ; and such kindness comes very | Miss Joneses engaged in different directions 
near to positive cruelty, I consider, when’ in making out lists as to what new things 
seven sisters insist upon personally superin-| were required, and what old were to be 
tending the departure of their only brother! repaired. 
from his native shores. “Oh, Ivy, I did not think you would be 
My sisters had by no means forgiven me. home so soon. I am only just looking over 
Alexandrina was as cold, Araminta’s tongue! these shirts. Some of them are dreadfully 
as sharp, Augusta as inanely unpleasant as frayed,” remarks Alexandrina, and goes on 
before, and Lucretia, the gushing one, threw] indifferently, sorting out the good from the 
her arms round my neck and sobbed on| bad. It is a matter of no consequence that 





my breast at every opportunity; she had a} have been riding twenty miles through 
habit of lying in wait for one round corners} a fine, thoroughly-wetting drizzle, and am 
and taking one unawares. My sisters, though pretty well all over mud. 
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At last she decamps; Araminta with a pile 
of socks, and Lucretia, with an old dressing- 
gown that has seen good service over her 
arm, following in her steps. 

I know I must appear in the light of a 
very feeble-minded individual indeed. Most 
men would have resisted once and for always 
this invasion of their territories or interference 
with their personal property. But I always 


was a man of peace, and what could one do| 


against seven, and those seven women, and 
women of decided opinions ? 

I should like to have thrown a few things 
together and been off in two days; but the 
Fates, represented by the angular forms and 
strong-minded features of my sisters, decide 
that it shall be quite a fortnight before I am 
allowed to collect the various bundles of 


shirts, socks and pocket-handkerchiefs, which | 


I have been commanded to buy, and begin 
my packing. 

I was determined to do //at alone, and 
turned a relentlessly deaf ear to the many kind 
offers of help, and the many ruses to get into 
the room from the enemy on the other side 
of the door. 

“But, Ivy, you must take this warm dress- 
ing gown—lI have lined it all so beautifully,” 
comes from the tearful voice of Lucretia, from 
without. 

“Hang the warm dressing-gown, put it 
down,” and off she goes sobbing. I did not 
mean to be rough to her, poor thing ; but was 
just then having a sharp encounter with a re- 
fractory lock, which was not conducive to 
sweet temper. And presently Araminta 
announces in quite an amicable voice that she 
wishes to present me witha dozen pairs of 
socks, ‘‘ darned most beautifully too.” I had 
packed up about a hundred, and I hate darned 
socks. But no one wilfully offends Araminta, 
it is too serious; so I open the door meekly, 
though taking care to hold it ; and as soon as 


she has gone, send the bundle flying on to the | 


top of a tall wardrobe, where no doubt it is 
to this day, unless some energetic housemaid 
has been enterprising enough to dislodge it. 

At length the day of release arrives. ..My 
mother gives me her tearful blessing ; she is 
not going to see me off; and my father, along 
with a cheque for my expenses, mutters some- 
thing which sounds very much the reverse ; 
and off we start for the Southampton docks, 
whence the 'P. and O. steamboat Zhzet was 
to leave for Sydney. 

A waggonette full! of sisters, a cart full of 
luggage, arid the dog-cart, with myself and 
groom, made a goodly procession. 


My sisters looked like a school of rather 
elderly girls out for a holiday. Small boys 
by the wayside evidently were of that opinion, 
}and cheered us as we went. I had never 
|known the whole seven go at once before at 
| any of the comings and goings, but this was an 
| occasion out of the common. I was going 
| further off than usual, so that more demon 
| stration than usual was thought necessary. 

It is superfluous to say that I was not 
elated, as we drove through Southampton, at 
the prospect of the next two or three hours 
before us. I believe there is scarcely a man 
to be found who, if he speaks the unvarnished 
| truth, can honestly own to liking to be “‘ seen 
off,” unless it may be by some fellow man, 
| whose feelings are not likely to be such as to 


‘| overpower him. 


The usual aspect of people seeing other 
| people off is, to say the least of it, not a 
cheerful sight. The wan attempts to be 
|merry ; the inanities that one utters spasmo- 
|dically, to the entire neglect of what one 
|really wishes most to say on departing from 
| the bosom of one’s family ; the gloomy attacks 
of silence when not even the ghost of an idea 
| will come to one’s relief ; the weary tramp- 
| ing up and down the platform waiting for the 
|welcome whistle, or the standing about 
|wretchedly on the deck of a steamer, and 
| only too thankful when the order is given for 
| all visitors to clear off. _Who does not know 
it all? Such was to be my experience for 
two hours at least, with my luggage and 
| seven women to look after. For the “ girls ” 
| had arranged that we were to have luncheon 
}at Radley’s and then go “comfortably” on 
| board to see “ Ivy’s” cabin, &c., which going 
on board unfortunately involved going in the 
tug that day, and of course Lucretia would 
cry all the way, and Araminta talk in those 
peculiar tones which made everyone turn 
|round to look at her. 

Decidedly family farewells ought to. be 
done decently, and in privacy, with closed 
door and windows, even with blinds drawn 
down when advisable. They never could 
have been meant for the vulgar and unsym- 
pathetic gaze. 

The day, which had begun clear and sharp, 
with a slight frost, had changed by noon, 
and a fine drizzle set in. Drops. of water 
stood on everything, the rain not being of a 
sufficiently energetic nature to carry them off. 
On the tug there was scarcely standing room, 
and the moist seats were taken possession of 
by mothers and babies, second-class passen- 
gers. I make a feeble attempt to persuade 
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my sisters not to go, but they are bent on | with severe evebrows, a deep line straight up 
doing their duty to the last, and regardless of | between them, eyes like a cat’s and one leg 
draggled gowns and the cold mist through | shorter than the other; or, to put it more 
which their seven faces look preternaturally | politely, she had unfortunately to wear a 
white and sharp, huddle together on the} much taller boot on one foot than on the 
least dirty part of the dirty deck, with that|other. Her dress, too, was peculiar; she 
air of determination against which all argu-/ clung to the old traditions of crinolines and 
ment is futile. wide-spreading skirts, not advisable at sea, 
At last the final good-byes are said—Lu- | however fashionable ; and she generally wore 
cretia HAS cried the whole way until her nose {a blue veil bound tightly round her face and 
is as large as two, and her eyes are encircled | hat, the latter the kind of pork-pie shape 
with large, red rims—and Araminta——but | once considered by some the correct sort 
I will say no more. They are good sisters, | of head-gear. 
and if in their mistaken zeal they have rather} There was a mystery about Miss Wilkes, 
peculiar and unfortunate ways of showing | and mysteries being usually interesting people 
their family affection, surely that is more their | not unnaturally felt inquisitive about her. The 
misfortune than their fault. But lonely bro-| first thing that attracted attention to her was 
thers blessed with a large supply of sisters are | the enormous quantity of luggage she brought 
invariably unreasonable ; and as I watch the | on board with her. Several huge swollen-out 
cargo of departing friends, and Lucretia waves a| black trunks, half-a-dozen portmanteaus at 





damp handkerchief at me, I make a fixed, 
unalterable resolution that never again shall 
anyone with any family claim on me know 
beforehand the times of my arrivals or de- 
partures. And if I should enter on such a 
hazardous enterprise as matrimony, I make 
up my mind then and there that I would cer- 
tainly elope. ‘There should be no fuss about 
that. 

Why thoughts of possible matrimony should 
have intruded themselves at such an unpro- 
pitious moment I cannot say, but as I watch 
that tug steam back to the shore, visions of a 
home of my own, with one wife and no 
sisters, arise in not untempting aspect from 
out of the mist. 

We were only twelve first-class passengers, 
five of them babies with two mammas between 
them, going out to join their papas—the 
babies I mean—three men, bent apparently 
like myself merely on a pleasure trip—sight- 
seeing or what not—and an old maid. But 
I humbly beg her pardon ; it will not do to 
mention her as that now. At the present 
time I have every reason to think of her, not 
as an elderly spinster, but as a respectable 
married woman, possibly a mother - also, 
but for that I am not prepared to vouch. 
At the period of which I am speaking, how- 
ever, Miss Wilkes was an unmarried lady 
of about forty-five ; Angelina, she told me, 
in an attack of confidence, after a short 
acquaintance, was her Christian name; and 
as she for various reasons was the most 
interesting person on board, and also, if it had 
not been for her this story would probably 
have never been written, I cannot help re- 


| least, besides a lot of deal packing-cases ; a 
piano, a fine retriever, and what looked very 
like a large bed. People stood about, watch- 
ing all this precious cargo deposited in the 
| hold, and Miss Wilkes herself never took her 
eyes off it until it was all safely stowed away 
—keeping only one portmanteau and a carpet 
bag with her. Had she been a young woman 
one would have said she was taking a trous- 
seau out, but such an idea was hardly likely 
to connect itself with Miss Wilkes in most 
people’s minds; though, considering that 
there is no prescribed limit to the age at 
which persons may enter into the holy estate 
of matrimony, there was no earthly reason 
why she should not be going to be married 
as well as any other single individual. 

Various were the speculations as to what 
she could be going to do with so much 
portable property, and why she was going 
to colonize at her mature age. Perhaps 
she was going to set up a_ school, 
and those unwieldy packing-cases con- 
tained the tables and chairs and books, 
suggested one; a little thing interests 
people at sea, and anything, no matter what, 
that tends to break the monotony is accept- 
able. Under ordinary circumstances, no one 
with any pretensions to sanity would have 
thought of connecting square deal packing- 
cases with tables and chairs, but here it was 
accepted gravely as quite probable; or a 
boarding house, said some one else, or per- 
haps old clothes—this from one of the 
mammas. Why the colonies are supposed to 
be receptacles for used-up garments and boots 
is what I never have been able to under- 





calling her. Miss Wilkes was a plain woman, 


stand. My experience of colonial people— 
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not a very small one—is that they, in all 


classes, like to be just as well clothed, 
and fashionably too, as those in the old 
country. My firm belief is that the old 
clothes do not travel further than Petticoat 
Lane or Rag Fair, excepting a few that may 
find their way to natives’ stores. 

As to Miss Wilkes herself, after the first 
two hours, she was entirely ors de combat. 
The Channel was very disagreeable that night, 
and most of the passengers retired precipi- 
tately after trying to persuade themselves as 
long as possible that they were perfectly well. 
All excepting Miss Wilkes managed to struggle 
up on deck the next day, but the stewardess 
reported her, Miss Wilkes, as very bad indeed, 
and it was not until the horrors of the re- 
nowned Bay had been successfully overcome 
that she made her appearance, very draggled 
and white-looking ; but evidently the turning 
point had arrived. Poor thing, she was very 
weak, and her lameness added to her diffi- 
culties ; therefore, seeing that no one else did 
so, I naturally offered her my arm to help 
her upon deck. But I was by no means pre 
pared for Miss Wilkes considering it natural 
that my arm should become her own parti- 
cular property henceforth. That evidently 
was the view she took. I had to be helping 
her up and down, carrying her shawls, books, 
or cushions continually: after that, I invari- 
ably found myself with some of Miss Wilkes’ 
property about me. It was continually, all 
day long,—‘ Steward, Steward !” in a shrill, 
little voice, not at all in character with her 
face, “Do call Captain Jones,” or, “ Do 
ask Captain Jones to be so kind as to come 
to me for a few minutes,” or, “ Mrs. Love- 
day, if you are going down, please be so good 
as to tell Captain Jones I want to speak to 
him.” I tried not to hear, but hers was the 
kind of voice that penetrates everywhere, 
and unless I resolutely betook myself to the 
smoking-room, which I did not like, or hid 
up amongst the ropes and sheep at the other 
end, there was no escape. 

I know I looked foolish, I know people 
laughed at me ; I am aware that most men, 
any other man, would have made a decided 
stand against being taken possession of by 
a plain, lame, maiden lady of forty-five. 
But never in my life did I set up for being 
anything but weak-minded, so that I was at 
least consistent. And then poor Miss Wilkes, 
though certainly an exacting lady, was rather 
helpless, what with her crinoline, of a 
particularly unmanageable nature, and her 
jameness, and her shawls ; even in the tropics 
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she had about six always somewhere about 
her, so that what could a not unamiably- 
disposed man do but look after her little 
comforts ? 

Miss Wilkes was an inveterate talker; she 
would carry on an aimless chattering—you 
could not call it conversation—for hours ; 
she would talk to everyone. To the sailors 
or stewards if no one else was within hail, 
but I was usually the passive recipient of her 
aimless maunderings. From Miss Wilkes’ 
face anyone would say that she was a strong- 
minded and very reserved woman, but no 
such thing; her face, like many another’s, 
belied her character entirely. It was only 
natural that with Miss Wilkes’ great conversa- 
tional powers, she should become confi- 
dential, particularly as she liked better to 
talk about herself than anything else. And 
very confidential.indeed she became, after I 
had carried her shawls and cushions, and 
rescued her from several perilous positions 
in which her crinoline and lame foot had 
combined to place her during the course of 
two or three days. 

The murder was soon out. It would have 
been a physical impossibility to Miss Wilkes 
to keep a matter of such importance to her- 
self. I say physical impossibility, because I 
am certain she would have broken a blood- 
vessel or had a fit had she made the attempt. 
Miss Wilkes was NoT going to set up.a 
school. She was Nor going to keep a board- 
ing-house. Her packing-cases did Nor 
contain old clothes. But—Miss Wilkes 
was—going to be married. 

In strict confidence, in a low voice, with 
many downcast looks and with certainly a 
deepening of the brick-dust hue of the cheek, 
I could see, she imparted to me the all-im- 
portant news. 

It is pleasant to be treated confidentially— 
makes one feel of importance, and that kind 
of thing—but it takes “some of the gilt off 
the gingerbread,” to use a vulgar expression, 
when one finds that others have been treated 
with equal confidence. Two hours after 
Miss Wilkes had whispered her mysterious 
communication in my ear everyone in the 
ship was aware of it also, and certainly not 
from me. 

It was a widower, she informed me, a Mr, 
Jenkins, who had done her the honour to ask 
her to fill his lost wife’s place. She had 
known his wife, and knew his two daughters 
a little. But they were children when she 
last saw them, and she was prepared to find 
them grown up into young women, and she 
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was taking out her trousseau and a few things 
to make their home comfortable. “ For I am 
not quite destitute, you know, Captain Jones,” 
in a voice which told that she quite appre- 
ciated the importance which the large boxes 
and their treasures ought to give her. And so 
she rambled on, ad infinitum, after the inte- 
resting subject was first broached, for about a 
fortnight, and then there came a marvellous 
and mysterious change “o’er the spirit of 
the dream.” 

For a whole week at least Jenkins’ name 
was unmentioned. Had Jenkins been within 
reach one would have said that he .and his 
fair bride had quarrelled, but that being im- 
possible it was unaccountable, for his name 
before was always on her lips, the happiness 
that awaited her the constant theme of her 
untiring babblings. I could not understand 
the change, particularly as it was accompa- 
nied with a curiously demonstrative manner 
to myself. She would edge up to me when 
we were sitting side by side, as if she had 
some secret to whisper that no one else must 
hear, and sometimes in the dusk she would 
catch hold of my hand, and once she kissed 
it, she really did. 

At last, one moonlight night, shortly be- 
fore we entered Port Jackson, the rest were 
down at dinner, and as I frequently did, I 
had just brought Miss Wilkes upon deck, it 
was such a trouble for her to get up and 
down, and had settled her comfortably, when 
(without any warning) she suddenly seized 
my hand, and spoke. 

It is not usual for young ladies, I believe, 
to say much about the exact words, even if 
they remember them, in which a very import- 
ant question is sometimes asked them, so 
that I may fairly be excused from repeating 
word for word the kind proposal with which 
Miss Wilkes honoured me. 

It suffices to say that she intimated to me 
with much delicacy that she was prepared to 
relinquish Jenkins, and that I might share 
with her the packing-cases, the trunks innu- 
merable, the piano, the dog, and the large 
, but I am forgetting myself. 

I succeeded in excusing myself, I trust 
with all due modesty and gratitude, urging 
upon her to be faithful to her Jenkins. She 
was overcome at first, but not angry, and we 
parted the best of friends ; but not before I 
had promised, that though I could not sup- 
plant the faithful Jenkins, I would certainly 
be present at her wedding. And this was a 
promise that. was absolutely destined to bear 
fruit. , 





CHAPTER YV.-~THE WEDDING. 


ISS WILKES assured me that she 

was going to be married in three days 
after her arrival--a convenient arrangement 
for me, as it would give time to be present at 
the important ceremony, and get away again 
by the next mail, which I found left in four 
days’ time. I had no wish to make any stay ; 
three days would give time enough to see 
Sydney, and as I did not intend making any 
expeditions into the interior, there seemed 
nothing better to do than to go back without 
loss of time ; particularly as the object of my 
voyage was accomplished. I was decidedly 
on the mend altogether. My clothes sat 
better on me, the unnatural creases in my 
coat being rapidly filled out, and my physiog 
nomy certainly assumed a wider appearance 

but that might have been the looking-glass : 

they have a curious trick of squeezing up or 
lengthening out one’s features to an abnormal 
extent, as the case may be, particularly look- 
ing-glasses to be ‘found in ships’ cabins, I 
have noticed. But what was more to the 
purpose than a long face or a short one, a 
lean body or fat, was the agreeable sensation 
of possessing a backbone that could properly 
support one again, and legs that would con- 
sent to carry one instead of continually re 
quiring to be carried. The feeling of having 
limbs of lead instead of commonplace, useful 
flesh and blood was quickly disappearing, 
and it only required the voyage back to com- 
pletely resuscitate me. 
Miss Wilkes promised that Mr. Jenkins 
should call on me at my hotel the next day ; 
she herself was staying at a boarding-house, 
kept, she said, by a lady who was a great 
friend of hers. And the lady had promised 
to act chaperone until she was Mrs. Jenkins. 
I did not know what might be the fashion- 
able hour for calling in Sydney, but was 
rather astonished to hear the unmistakable 
voice of Miss Wilkes inquiring if Captain 
Jones was in about ten o’clock. I was just 
enjoying a quiet after-breakfast smoke in the 
verandah, and not at all in the humour for 
doing the polite to the bridegroom elect, who 
evidently was being ushered in with Miss 
Wilkes into the general sitting-room. 
Miss Wilkes introduced me to Mr. Jenkins 
and Miss Minnie Jenkins, his daughter, a 
tall girl of a high-coloured, high-nosed style 
of beauty, and tremendously got up. No 
one would have said that they were behind 
the times with the fashions in Sydney to have 
seen Miss Minnie: her hair was touzled out 
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to the extent affected Med young ladies just | 
then, and her gown was quite as narrow as 


those that people had begun to consider the | 


correct thing at home, and she had on a very 
large hat, turned up on one side, with a bird 
stuck in it. I do not usually take so much 
notice of a lady’s dress, but there are some 
people you cannot help looking at, and she 
was one. Poor Miss Wilkes looked more 
dismally dowdy than ever beside her. She 
was an out-spoken young lady, with no shy- 
ness about her whatever ; for when her father, 
a big, vulgar, but good-natured-looking man, 
apologized for their early visit, she cut in 
with— 

“* Now, pa, don’t you humbug, you know 
it was now or never, for you are at the store 
all day.” 

“* Well, tis true Iam pretty busy, my dear,” 
Mr. Jenkins assented meekly; “and I am 
sure when Captain Jones knows the reason 
we have intruded on him at this early hour 
he will excuse us.” 

“Yes, I am sure he will excuse us,” echoed 
Miss Wilkes, with a glance at her future step- 
daughter, which showed that she already 
stood somewhat in awe of that energetic- 
looking person. 

And then Miss Wilkes was good enough to 
begin explaining the mighty reason for their 
honouring me so soon with their society, but 
got confused, broke down, and modestly cast- 
ing her eyes on the ground said, 

“You tell it, love,” to her future spouse; 
who, thus admonished, regretted extremely, 
but feared that the wedding must be delayed 
for some days. His eldest daughter, Addie, 
was ill, nothingserious, but she was sufficiently 
ill to prevent her undertaking the duties of 
bridesmaid on the day fixed for the wedding. 
The doctor talked of a fortnight before he 
could allow her to venture out of the house, 
but Mr. Jenkins hoped that it would not be 
longer than.ten days before the happy event 
occurred. This last, with what was meant to 
be a very tender look at his fancée. 

It was very vexatious, and I would willingly 
have excused myself from the wedding at all, 
but Miss Wilkes was so pressing, Mr. Jenkins 
was so pressing, they were all three so press- 
ing—indeed Miss Minnie looked quite fierce 
in her peremptory commands that I must | 
stay—that with my usual weakness and dis- 
like to being bothered, I promised to put off 
my return to England until after the happy 
day. 

This point settled to their satisfaction they 





took an effusive farewell, with many kindly- 
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expres ‘as ses that I would soon come to 
see them. 

Mr. Jenkins, though not remarkably pre- 
| possessing in appearance or manner, seemed 
a very kind man, and I thought as I watched 
him help Miss Wilkes down the steps, and 
give her his arm, that she had every chance 
of being very comfortable as far as he was 
concerned. 


But that step-daughter! ‘The sooner the 


‘future Mrs. Jenkins could manage to provide 


her with a partner for life, the better for Mrs, 
Jenkins. She was not likely to be allowed 
exclusive possession of either body or soul as 


‘long as she was under the same roof with 


Miss Minnie ; it would either have to be in 
cessant war, or she would have to submit 
entirely to Miss Minnie’s emphatic will. It 
was not difficult to tell which would be the 
case with meek-spirited Miss Wilkes, though 
she, too, had great persistence in getting her 
own way quietly in the manner that one often 
sees in people who have had no one but 
themselves to consider for many years. 

colonial store may mean a twelve-foot 
square establishment of heterogeneous wares, 
or almost acres of warehousing. Mr. Jenkins’ 
was neither one nor the other. It hit the 
happy medium. It was a highly respectable- 
looking book-shop. I came upon it in stroll- 
ing down one of the principal streets in the 
afternoon, and found Mr. Jenkins airing him- 
self at the door. 

Nothing would do but I must go in; it was 
impossible to resist his pressing invitation, 
and in a few moments I ‘found myself hob- 
nobbing in a very cosy back parlour with him 
and a friend, with a decanter of excellent 
sherry between us. Sherry at four o’clock 
in the afternoon is quite against my principles, 
let me state, but as some ancient worthy 
said, “ If we go to Turkey we must do as 
the Turkeys do.” And colonists are noted for 
hospitality, especially I have remarked in my 
matter of strong drinks. I am quite sure it 
was something stronger than sherry that the 
friend had concealed in a large silver mug, 


‘the contents of which were considerably 
‘affecting the complexion of his nose as he 


continued to imbibe them with many snorts 


of approval. 
In the course of conversation I, not un- 


| naturally, spoke of the coming event—the 


wedding—and said, I hope politely, that I 

was sorry to be detained, having meant to 

get off by the mail, then almost due to start. 

“Well, sir,” I am sorry, too, if it is incon- 

venient, but Angelina—I mean Miss Wilkes 
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—has really set her heart on it. She says you 
were so very kind to her coming out,” 
answered Mr. Jenkins, between the puffs of 
his pipe. I said I was glad to do what I 
could, It was evident that Miss Wilkes had 
wisely kept her own counsel in regard to a 
certain little scene that had occurred in the 
moonlight; and then we talked of many 
matters, colonial and English. Mr. Jenkins 
was an intelligent kind of man, with no lack 
of ideas, or power of expressing them, the 
little man in the corner, evidently of the sea- 
faring species, grunting his approval occa- 
sionally, but not otherwise joining in the 
conversation. At length this worthy, having 
exhausted the contents of the large silver cup 
and knocked the ashes out of his pipe, got 
upon a pair of stumpy little legs and wished 
us a curt good-day. 

I suppose I looked rather astonished, for 
Mr. Jenkins said, apologetically, as he closed 
the door after the retreating figure, “ He is 
a queer-looking little customer is Tommy 
Binks, and odd in his ways, but he is a goed- 
hearted little chap.” And then, as if a sudden 
idea occurred to him—“ Look here, Captain 
Jones, why don’t you go home with him 
instead of waiting for the next mail?” 

“Go home with him. What do you 
mean ?” I say. 

“Why, he has a splendid ship, the Victoria, 
bound for London. She is due to sail two 
days after Christmas Day. The day after we 
get turned off,” he added, with a chuckle. 

“ But I should gain nothing by going with 
him. It will take double the time to get 
there.” 

“Well, no doubt it would not do if you 
are pressed for time, of course. But I was 
thinking it would be more comfortable. 
Plenty of room and air and all that; I 
would rather go by the Victoria than in 
one of those steamers where you are packed 
like herrings in a barrel. I came out in her 
ten years ago. She made the passage in 
seventy-eight days. Then we had splendid 
weather all the way and good trade winds, 
but anyhow she is very fairly quick and safe.” 

“Ts Captain Binks a pleasant man to sail 
with ?” I ask. 

“Well, as to that, you see pretty well what 
he is. He keeps himself very much to him- 
self, but everything is comfortable on board 
his ship. You could not find a more par- 
ticular or better captain than he is, and those 
that are used to him like him. He and ] 
are old friends, and I would sail with him 
anywhere, and not wish for a better skipper 


than he. And though he might not give you 
that impression, a more sober man on duty 
you could not name ; though Binks has his 
crotchets, and takes queer dislikes. ‘There 
is no denying that.” 

We did not say anything more on the sub- 
ject, and we strolled up to his private resi- 
dence, where I took leave of him, refusing 
his hospitable invitation to come in and take 
“not luck.” But it set me thinking. I had 
often wished to see what life’ on board a 
sailing ship was like, but had never had an 
opportunity. My idea in coming to Sydney 
was to get there and back again as quickly 
as possible—to spend six or seven more 
}weeks at sea than was necessary is what I 
| never should have thought of if left to my- 
iself, but now the prospect, as put before me 
by Mr. Jenkins, was not without its attrac 
itions. We should go a different course ; 
there would be the advantages of more air 
and space ; I should see a different phase of 





| seafaring life, and have a little longer spell of 


air, wind and sun, which had already made a 
different manof me. But thatcaptain—I could 
not quite get over him. He might be an ex- 
cellent officer, and worthy of the trust put in 
him. But there was a look in his face I did 
not like. It might be only fancy, but he gave 
me the idea of being a man who could do 
anyone a shabby turn if it suited him to do 
SO. 

Meditating on these things at our seven 
o'clock table d’héte, I was startled by a voice 
at my elbow. 

‘Just come out from England, sir ?” 

I turned to see who my abrupt neighbour, 
who took an interest in me, might be, and 
found him to be a gentlemanly-looking little 
man with pleasant, dark eyes, who had just 
taken the chair next to mine. I intimated 
that such was my case. 

“ And I am just going back, at least next 
week, not till next week, came out here to see 
how I liked it, but don’t at all, would rather 
black boots at home than look after those 
beastly sheep, and live in one of those barns 
they call houses,” said my companion, 
evidently bent on making conversation. He 
did not look as if blacking boots were his only 
alternative, though ; in a second glance I saw 
that he was remarkably well appointed. But 
he was a little man, who I found out after- 
wards was naturally vehement in his con- 
versation. Once set going there was no 
stopping him. He beat Miss Wilkes al 
together in the power of speech, with the 
difference that what he said was worth 
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listening to, while she—but I must not be 
unkind to her—she was very kind to me. 

Mr. Cator, that was his name, was the 
most amusing man I ever came across; every- 
thing he said had some point. And after 
dinner, when the only two ladies had left the 
room, he sang us a capital song. He sang 
spontaneously, as he talked, without any 
affectation or effort. 

He informed me that he had come down 
to Sydney sooner than he need, to be in time 
for the ship’s sailing, because he was going 
to a wedding, and he found it had been put 
off for a few days. I naturally asked him 
whose wedding. 

“Why! old Jenkins the bookseller. I 
like old Jenkins, he did me a good turn 
once, and when I started up country three 
months ago he said he hoped I would come 
to his wedding. And I said, ‘Allright.’ And 
as I am going home of course ’tis all in the 
way.” 

Then I told him I was going to the wed- 
ding too, and knew the bride. And he 
informed me that the eldest girl was very 
pretty, but “in love or something,” and 
always ill, and awfully bullied by her sister, 
who ruled her father and everyone about her. 
‘So that’s a nice prospect for your friend.” 
And Mr. Cator started off in his sudden way 
on another topic of conversation far removed 
from the Jenkinses. 

Before we parted for the night my mind 
was made up. I would go with him in the 
Victoria ; such’ a pleasant fellow traveller 
was not to be picked up every day, and as to 
any qualms of conscience about prolonged 
absence from home, I stifled them, as we do 
such when apt to be inconveniently ob- 
trusive. 

The wedding was said to be a great success. 
j am no judge of such matters, but I heard 
people saying so all about me, so suppose that 
it was the case. There was a goodly array of 
people in fine clothes, store-keepers and their 
wives and daughters, and a sprinkling of 
settlers from up country, who had made the 
effort to come many miles to do Jenkins 
honour, for he was a man who seemed a good 
deal respected. What I liked best in him 
was his freedom from any shame or nonsense 
of that kind about his poor little lame, elderly 
bride. He looked every bit as proud, when 
he stood up by the altar and watched her 
come up the church, as if she had been the 
most lovely damsel in the world. They had 
made her look her best. ‘To save my life I 
could not say what the colour of her gown 


was, but am sure it was not wAz¢e, and they had 
taken her crinoline away from her, so that her 
gown looked more the shape of other people’s, 
and she had on a bonnet and white veil, which 
was soaked through with tears by the time the 
ceremony was concluded. It seems incum- 
bent on some one to shed tears at a wedding ; 
on this occasion the bride only was visibly 
affected, everyone else looked very cheerful. 
Miss Minnie was very splendid, and was 
ordering everybody and everything ; anyone 
would have taken her for the elder of the two 
sisters. Miss Jenkins was a very quiet girl, 
pretty, but sad and delicate-looking ; she said 
very little to anybody, but devoted herself in 
an unostentatious way to her new mamma, 
waiting upon her and looking after her all the 
time, until the departure of the happy couple 
for their honey-moon trip. 

The rest were going to dance in the evening 
and wanted Cator and me to come, but we 
were going on board that night, and had to 
get our “traps” together. Jenkins and his 
wife were well enough, worthy people, but I 
did not much fancy the society of the papas 
and mammas or daughters either who made 
up the wedding party, and was glad to have a 
good excuse for not encountering them again. 
That night found us comfortably settled in 
}two snug berths on board the good ship 
Victoria. 








CHAPTER VI.—THE WAIF. 


far-fetched and improbable, I can only 
take refuge in the oft-repeated saying, “That 
there is nothing too strange to be true.” 
My pen is not the pen of a “ ready writer,” 
I can merely put down plainly an account 
of the circumstances of what occurred, as 
the remembrance of them comes back to me 
after several years. You have only to take up 
a paper almost any day to read stories as 
strange, and incidents that fit into each other 
as it were in quite as unlooked-for a manner. 
My fellow-traveller proved all that I ex- 
pected he would. Though always cheerful 
and ready to talk, and be talked to, he was 
never a bore. He had the faculty, not too 
common a one, of knowing when he was not 
wanted. He and I were the only first-class 
passengers. About half-a-dozen disappointed 
immigrants, with their wives and babies, made 
up the second class. The Victoria evidently 
was not by way of taking passengers much, 
for the first mate told me that they had even 
more than usual. Her cargo was a general 


| % what I am about to speak of appears 
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one of Australian produce. Besides the 
captain there were three mates, and there 
seemed to be a good supply of effective-look- 
ing “hands.” Mr. Jenkins was right ; every- 
thing in the ship was extremely comfortable 
and well managed. But somehow I could 
not .get over my first feeling of repugnance 
to Captain Binks, and am quite sure that he 
liked me no better than I liked him. Now 
Cator was a man who did not care a bit 
whether another man liked him or not, and 
though the captain was not at all more agree- 
able to him than to me, he would talk away 
to him as if they were on the most cordial 
terms, and even Captain Binks could not 
help grinning a sardonic grin sometimes, 
though he tried hard not to, at some of his 
queer stories. But I not possessing Cator’s 
agreeable powers of “being all things to all 
men,” always felt “shut-up” when that sly 
little, unpleasant face was near me. So we 
were very stiff and polite to each other at 
dinner, or when it was impossible to avoid 
one another’s society. 

Cator, though the most talkative of indi- 
viduals in an ordinary way, was singularly 
reticent about himself and his own affairs ; he 
never volunteered any information respecting 
his family or anyone belonging to him, or of 
home ties of any kind, and for all com- 
munications he seemed inclined to make on 
the subject he might have been like “Topsy,” 
* riz,” without kith or kin being necessary to 
the process. 

But one day after we had got more intimate, 
as people do, shut up in the same ship week 
after week, I asked him if he had a father 
and mother, brothers and sisters, and after a 
minute or two, during which I thought the 
faintest shade of annoyance passed over his 
pleasant, good-looking face, he said no! His 
father had been dead four years. He had 
had one brother—-a half brother—much older 
than himself, but he also was dead. He saw 
his death in a paper two years after he got to 
Australia. He believed he had married, but 
was not sure, and had heard he was engaged, 
but had never seen his wife. The only near 
relations he had at all were an uncle and 
aunt, who did not think it worth while to keep 
him informed of family matters, which he only 
heard of by chance. And then, suddenly 
changing from his stiff, constrained manner 
into his own natural outspoken one, ex- 
claimed— 

“The fact is, Jones, Iam a scapegoat— 
not fit for civilized humanity at all. I have 

n'a wanderer on the face of the earth for 








the last four years, and have not been near 


home—the only home I have, England—since 
my father died, and no one cares to own me. 
They look upon me asa regular vagabond, 
and I feel like one, I shall never settle to 
anything now.” 

“You are young to say that yet,” I 
remark, 

“Twenty-four to-morrow. But what does 
age matter? “Tis what you have seen, and 
felt, and done—that’s what tells. I feel a 
regular Methuselah sometimes. | I cut school 
at sixteen, and have been knocking about 
ever since. After wandering about for years, 
‘tis hard to become a fixture anywhere. 
But as I was going to tell you—well, this 
was how it was :—My father, the kindest and 
best old man that ever lived, had just £1,000 
a year to leave behind him, and before he 
died he said to my brother and me, ‘ You 
shall share amd share alike. I will have no 
setting of one brother over the other in any 
way. I will leave you £500 a year a-piece. 
My brother did not believe he meant it. He 
said it would be the ruin of me to leave me 
enough to live upon. He had always been 
steady as old times; and after my father’s 
death, when the will was read and he found 
he kept his word, he just stalked out of the 
room and out of the house, and I have never 
set eyes on him since, and never shall now,” 
he concluded sadly. 

“Did not you try to see him again?” | 
ask. 

“Yes! overand over again$ but he always 
avoided me, and would not come to the 
funeral. About six weeks afterwards I heard 
he had gone to the West Indies.” 

“ And your mother ?” 

I did not think Cator’s face could have 
looked so sad—not only sad, it seemed as if 
something like a flush of shame spread over 
it, as he turned quickly away. 

“My mother is dead to me,” was all he 
said, in a low voice, and he walked away to 
the other end of the ship. 

Cater was a handsome little fellow : not 
that he was very small either, only looking 
down from my wholly unnecessary number 
of inches he seemed short; and he was we'l 
built, and carried himself with an easy air, to 
be noticed in people who never give a 
thought as to how they are looking. And 
yet he was one of the neatest and most par- 
ticular of men about his clothes and that 
sort of thing. There was nothing ever slip- 
shod or slovenly about Cator in any way, 
meet him when one might, at any time. It 
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was natural to him to be neat-fingered about lfit of generosity brought out some cham- 
all he did, from the tying of a shoe-lace to|pagne at dinner. ‘ 
putting on a coat smoothly ; so it took little! In a little more than a week we should be 
thought or care on his part to be so. I in England again. Well! though long and 
asked him one day if his brother was like | uneventful, it had been a very pleasant 
him. |voyage, thanks to the fine weather, and 
“A good deal, I believe, in face ; we both | Cator’s unfailing good humour and good 
took after my father, but poor Robert was| spirits ; yet I felt I should not be sorry to be 
much bigger, he must have been nearly as tall} back in the old country once more. Re- 
as you; a kind of fellow, you know, that women | cruited in body and mind, I felt equal to any 
spooned awfully, some one or other was always|amount of kindly-intended small bullyings 
in love with him, though he never cared aj from my seven sisters—even persuaded my- 
rap for any one that I know of, and must /self that I rather looked forward to them 
have been nearly forty before he married, if|than otherwise, and to see my dear mother 
he did marry. But a devil of a temper; I} again was always a new pleasure. 


don’t envy his wife her berth at all.” | We passed successfully through the group 
‘““And what are you going to do, Caior,|of islands to right and left of us, and the 
when you get home?” I ask him. | captain made sure of a fair wind to carry us 


“Haven't the ghost of an idea; knock | straight away homewards. 
about in town a bit, I suppose, and then be| “We shall make it in eight days,” he 
off somewhere or another; I shall never | said, in an unusually confidential humour, as 
settle now ; I expect my brother was right, | the last of the islands began to fade in the 
and that just having enough to keep me|twilight. ‘ Seventy-nine days out altogether 
going has done for me altogether. Without |-—not many can beat that, carrying all we do, 
a halfpenny to bless myself with I should |I know,” he added, with a self-satisfied look 
have been a hard-working, respectable mem-| upon his grim countenance. The successful 
ber of society. In the city, perhaps, or a| voyage, combined with something still more 
lawyer, or something, and going up to town | comforting, had made him almost amiable 
with a black bag every day, or a curate|that evening. I often noticed that he ap- 
making perpetual calls on old women, andj peared much happier in his mind as the day 
dirty little, unpleasant children in back slums.” | closed in, though what Mr. Jenkins said was 


And he burst out into some half-comic | true he was always fit for his work. 


ditty, as if the more serious side of life were| The captain, however, had congratulated 
a matter quite apart from him, and could} himself too soon. Not an hour after he had 
have no share in his existence. And so he|}spoken about it the weather suddenly 
always seemed ; light-hearted and in high|changed. The wind, which had been hur- 
spirits, ever cheerful and happy; but I had|rying us along at I do not know how many 
yet to learn that there were depths of}knots an hour, not being learned in ships’ 
thoughtfulness, and a power of suffering, in | lore, but something wonderful, died all at 
what would have seemed to most a shallow|once completely away. The sails flapped 
nature, which I have never seen equalled in| idly—not a breath stirred. The captain, 
any man. with an expression that need not be repeated, 

It seems a crooked road to take to go|jumped up hurriedly, and rushed out. But 
round through the Azores in coming from|all the rushing and_hallooing, and bad 
Australia to England, but, as we cannot| words together, would not make the wind 
command the winds, it is plain that we must| blow. We were becalmed as completely 
obey them, when depending on their help ;|as any ship was ever becalmed in her life, 
and very kind they had been to us so far,}and just when we were hoping to make most 
sending us along at a fine, steady rate, with-| speed. And the next day it was the same, 
out any drawbacks of calms or storms. A| and the day after also. No one dare speak 
more perfect voyage as regards weather we|to the captain, and it was anything but a 
could not have had. cheerful time for any of us; indeed, to be 

The captain, for him, was in rare good| becalmed hour after hour, especially within a 
humour. He actually laughed outright—| few days’ voyage of home, is a thing to be 
the only time we had known him do so—| experienced to be understood. The dreary 
at something Cator said the evening that| monotony of it would try the sweetest temper. 
we first sighted the group of islands which} Even Cator’s high spirits flagged. He looked 
lay right in our course, and in an unwonted| as nearly sulky as his good-humoured face 
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would let him. Everyone was depressed and 
quiet. The first mate said, in all his ex- 
perience of twelve years backwards and for- 
wards, he had never known a ship be _be- 
calmed in those parts for such a time. It 
was something out of the common, quite. 
On the afternoon of the third day of it— 
we were drifting lazily along on a sea like a 
mill-pond—there was a break in the mono- 
tonous quiet through the ship. Some ex- 
citement was on foot. The man on the 
look-out made a communication which 
caused a bustle in the little community that 
had appeared half asleep a moment before. 
I looked out over the provokingly quiet ex- 
jpanse of waters, but could see nothing to 
smake a stir about. Probably some porpoises 
«disporting themselves, or might be a shark— 
anything at all out of the common is an 
“excitement at sea. Not wishing to see the 
poor things murdered for nothing—it always 


—I go below, but had not been long out- 
stretched in my “bunk,” and trying to con- 
centrate my attention on a book I had been 
vainly endeavouring to read since we left 
Sydney, when Cator burst into my cabin ; 
his face was flushed with excitement. 

“Jones, I say, Jones, look here ; they say 


that old Binks won’t alter his course an inch 
to go and make sure whether it is or not.” 

“T dare say ’tis nothing but an old log, and 
what's the good of altering the ship’s course 
when there’s no wind to blow us ———-?”_ But 
I am speaking to the air. Cator was off 
like a shot upon deck again, whither I pre- 
sently follow him more soberly. 

The captain was on the poop, looking 
straight in front of him, and right away trom 
the row of eager faces gazing over the ship’s 
side. He appeared as though he had made 
up his mind to ignore what was interesting 
everyone else so much. At first I could see 
no more than when I had looked before, but 
after a few minutes could make out, through 
a telescope, distinctly, a long black object, 
where the sky and water met; it might be a 
.boat, but it looked just as much like a huge 
og of wood. There was no sail, no signal, 
no sign of life about it at all. 

“Tt bea bo-at sure enough. Why, you just 
look ’ere, Jim ; you can see the bows of her 
quite plain now through my glass,” I heard a 
sailor say close to me, as he offered a dilapi- 
dated telescope to a companion. 

“Be anybody aboard of ’er,” another 





“‘Not that I makes out—unless they be all 
dead,” he with the telescope answered. 

Just then Cator, who had disappeared, 
came up, and gripped me by the arm. 

“Tt is a boat, Jones. I have just been 
speaking Davis (he was the first mate), and he 
says there’s no doubt about it; something 
ought to be done, but there’s no getting that 
old brute to stir. He says he won't alter his 
course, though there is a little breeze getting 
up now, and he won’t ‘heave to’ for anyone, 
and won’t allow any of his men to leave the 
ship.” 

“Tf that is a boat, there can be no one 
alive in it now,” I say. 

“How do you know that? People live a 
long time after they are too far gone to halloo 
out. Look here, Jones. You stay here fora 
minut, whilst I go and speak to that old 
devil upstairs,” and off he ran up the steps to 
the poop. 

He came back ina few minutes, looking 
triumphant. I do not know what arguments 
he had used, something more substantial, | 
expect, than words, for he told me that the 
captain had consented to “heave to,” and 
let a boat go out to the. black object 
which was faintly hovering in sight, but not 
coming any nearer, which had it been a boat 
being rowed of course it would have done. 
“But he says, Jones,” continued Cator, 
“that he won’t let any of the men go. If 
I like to take the risk I must go alone, and 
he will wait, and I can have that small, light 
boat hung up forward there. I can pulla 
pretty good oar, but don’t know whether I 
can tackle her all alone very well ; at least it 
would take me such a time to get there. She 
is heavier than she looks, I expect ; I thought 
perhaps———” And then he stopped, as if not 
liking to speak the words that were on his 
lips. “I will go with you,” I say, answering 
the unspoken words, and he goes to see the 
boat got ready for our voyage. 

It was not a task I relished at all. It 
seemed to me useless waste of energy and a 
certain amount of risk to be run for no pur- 
pose, for had there been life in that boat 
surely there would have been some signs of 
it. We should probably find nothing but a 
rotten old hulk, bottom upwards, when we 
got there. But Cator was bent upon it, and 
I could not let him go alone. 

He was right about the boat. It lay low 
in the water, was clumsily built, and would 
have been very heavy for him to have got 
along alone. Just as we were pushing off, 
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malicious, I thought, than ever, appeared at lfew strokes more, and we alongside of the 
the gangway. | water-logged hulk that was once no doubt a 
‘It is at your own risk, gentlemen. It is | trim boat. What meets our eyes as we pull 
freshening up a bit; and winds don’t wait for | up beside her is enough to silence all regrets 
anybody ;” with which he disappeared again.|for any inconvenience we had felt, or any 
It was the hardest work I ever did, pulling | risk we might be running, and make us thank 
that lumbering old boat through the heavy God for the sort of inspiration that had made 
swell of the Atlantic. The sea, which had | us come. 
looked smooth as glass from the deck of the| How can I find words to describe the 
ship, was very different when we were down | piteous sight that met our eyes—the fearful, 
in it. We did not seem to make any way at|sad sight, which made Cator, high-spirited, 
all. The black object which we were strain- | courageous young fellow as he was, turn 
ing our muscles to reach, appeared to recede | away sickened, and even I, accustomed to all 
instead of getting nearer. The distance! kinds of sights for years, shut my eyes for a 
looked when we started about three miles,| minute before I could see clearly. 
but there was no end to the miles. We| At one end of the boat—which could not 
rowed steadily for nearly an hour, when| have held together much longer, the water 
Cator, the perspiration streaming down his | was oozing through all the lower planks—there 
face, dropped his oars. lay the gaunt and rigid form of a sailor. His 
“TI am getting regularly pumped. How} face was partly turned away, but it was evi- 
are you, Jones? you look cool enough,” he | dent at a glance that he was taking his last 
said, mopping his face vigorously. ilong sleep. In the middle of the boat, a 
I intimated that though I might /vok cool, | battered old hat upon its head, and a ragged 
I felt anything but comfortable either. And | old cloak round its shoulders, sat another 
then, after a rest of ten minutes, we go at it | being. It ought to be a child from its size, 
again ; this time with some result. The log-|of about eighteen months old, but its face 
like looking object becomes larger and less | might have been an old man’s, in its white, 
shapeless, whilst the ship we have left assumes | pinched misery. It was playing feebly with 
the dimensions of a good-sized boat in the |an old tin baler, and moaning drearily. It 
hazy distance. Nearer and nearer we crept | gave a little cry when it saw us, and threw 
up to the thing before us. It was quite cer- | itself towards something which lay at the 
tain now that it was merely being tossed | other end of the boat, in the stern. We 
about at the will of the waves. There was | comforted the poor little thing as well as we 
not a symptom of anything alive about it. | could, and Cator, lifting it gently, put it in 
Had we come on a wild-goose chase after |the other boat. With a thoughfulness which 
all? In the mean time the breeze | was part of his many-sided nature, he had 
freshened. | brought some biscuits as wellas some brandy 
“The wind is dead against us, but I be-| and water with him; and one of the biscuits 
lieve it will help us along a bit going back,”|soon quieted the weird baby, who seized the 
remarks Cator hopefully. He had been row-| welcome food with fearful eagerness, and 
ing silently and steadily since his rest, but I| munched it ravenously. ; 
could see he was tired. | Then we knelt down beside the form which 
His next remark was emphatic, if not! lay so still under the tarpaulin. Was there 
original. “‘ By Jove!” |life still there? For the first few minutes we 
“What is it, Cator?” is my natural inquiry.| were sure that there was not. Nothing surely 
“Nothing particular, I was only thinking| but death could be so still. Then Cator, 
what a long way off the ship looked.” | putting back a long lock of fair hair which 
“We did not calculate on its being so far. | had fallen over the face, breathed gently 
But we shall get back quicker than we| between the lips. For long there was no 
came,” I say. And then we pull silently for| sign at all. At last we fancied that there 
a little while longer. was the faintest possible sigh. But it was 
“Only about a hundred yards more,” I am|not repeated, and we feared we had only 
glad to remark at last. “Are you sorry we| fancied it. The only thing to give us hope 
came, Cator? there does not seem much to| was, the hands not being quite cold. 
have come for.” “We must get her to the ship as soon as 
“Sorry ? not I; what’s the good of being| possible,” I whisper. We both whisper, we 
sorry about anything ?” he answers carelessly. | cannot talk out loud there, and so we lift her 
Fifty. yards more. A dozen yards more. A| carefully in and make a bed for her with our 
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coats ian’ a rug whic h Cator has also thought 
of. 

“* And the other one ?” Cator asks. 

‘We must take him too,” I answer. As 
we lift him up we notice a broad, deep wound 
on his left temple. Though the face was 
pinched and starved, it was not through star- 
vation that he had come by his death. He 
appeared to have been dead some hours. 

We got them all in at last ; and casting the 
forlorn-looking old boat adrift, prepare to 
return with our burden as best we could. We 
had been so long on our expedition that the 


day was drawing in when we turned our 


boat’s head towards the ship. 

But where was the ship? Though exceed- 
ingly diminutive, it had been plainly visible 
when we pulled up at our destination ; we 
had not been more than twenty minutes in 
the sinking boat, and now it was nowhere to 
be seen. We stood up and looked right and 
left and all round us. Not a sign of it. 

“The devil!” ejaculated Cator, “if that 
infernal old brute has not given us the slip!” 

It was too true. We were alone upon that 
silent ocean. 


ae OO ES 


(May-Day ‘OBSERVANCES. 


time two thousand years, we 
should find May-day being cele- 
brated even then, for the Druids 
were wont to kindle large fires 
on the evening before, or on the morning of 
the day, in order to hail the advent of sprir g 
and propitiate certain of their gods. 

It would appear, therefore, that the origin 
of May-day observances was that Nature- wor- 
ship which was undoubtedly the primitive 
religion of all north-western Europe, and 
which, indeed, may be said to have originated 
many, if not all, of our fasts, festivals, and 
other national observances. We say origi- 
nated, because although they have been modi- 
fied by Christian and other influences, and | 
mingled with observances brought from other 
countries, yet they did exist before such 
modifications. 

Even now, in some parts of Ireland, May- 
day is called “la na Beal tina,” or “the Day 





of Beal’s fire,” which would seem to point | 


to the sacrificial fire of the Druids as its 
origin. And the practice which still obtains 
among the peasantry, of making cows leap | 
over lighted straw, seems to suggest the same 
idea, although now, according to the popular 
notion, it is to save the milk from being| 
pilfered by mischievous fairies, and not to | 
propitiate the god Beal. 

An “Old Holne Curate,” writing to -Vo/es 
and Queries in 1853, says :— 

** At the village of Holne, situated on one of the} 
spurs of Dartmoor, is a field of about two acres, the | 
property of the parish, and called the Ploy (play) | 
field. In the centre of this stands a granite pillar | 
(Manhir) six or seven feet high. On May-morning, | 
before day-break, the young men of the village assem- 


| day of this month. 


ble there, and then proceed to the moor where they 
select a ram lamb (doubtless with the consent of the 
owner), and after running it down, bring it in triumph 
to the Ploy field, fasten it to the pillar, cut its throat 
and then roast it whole, skin, wool, &c. At miaday 
2 struggle takes place, at the risk of cut hands, for a 
slice, it being supposed to confer luck for the ensuing 
year on the fortunate devourer. As an act of gallan- 
try, in high esteem among the females, the young men 
sometimes fight their way through the crowd to get a 
slice for their chosen among the young women, all of 
whom, in their best dresses, attend the Nam Feast, as 
it is called. Dancing, wrestling, and other games, 

assisted by copious libations of cider during the after- 
noow, prolong the festivity until midnight. The time, 
the place (looking east), the mystic pillar and the ram, 
surely bear some evidence in favour of the Ram Feast 
being a sacrifice to Baal.’’ 


All the early British customs, however, 
were largely modified by the Romans, and 
May-day observances with the others. Indeed, 
some writers affirm that they were brought 
into England entirely by the Romans, and 
although we do not think this is the correct 
view, yet undoubtedly the May-day customs 
then prevailing were so largely modified as 
to be very greatly changed. 

May, the fifth month of our year, was the 
third of the old Roman Calendar. This 
name again is of doubtful origin, Ovid 
suggesting no less than three derivations, of 
which one is that the Romans sacrificed to 
Maia, the mother of Mercury, on the first 
The Saxons, after the 
Romans, called it Maius Monath. . Some 
antiquarians, however, are of opinion that 
the name is of Teutonic origin, from an 
obsolete word signifying youthful beauty 
and loveliness. 

The Romans considered it unlucky to 
contract marriage in this month, on account 
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of the celebration of the Lemuria, the feast | of superstitious persons had gone into the fields, ant 
of the goblins, and the old superstition still | athed their faces with the dew, under the idea tha 
lingers in our own day. it would make them beautiful. 

As to the Roman origin of May-day obser-| And Mr. Pepys, in his interesting diary, 
vances, the following is more comprehensible | tells us of his wife having gone down to 
than all other reasons, and no doubt perpetu- | Woolwich, 
ated the feast : “Tn order to get alittle ayre, and to lie there to- 

About two centuries and a half before the | night, and soto gather May-dew to-morrow morning, 
birth of Christ there lived in Rome a cele- | Which Mrs. Turner hath taught her is the only thing 
brated lady named Flora, who bequeathed a |" the world to wash the face with.” 
large fortune in order that her memory should; Bravo! Mrs. Turner! For although there 
be annually celebrated in revels, which came |could be no virtue in the dew, yet we must 
to be known as the Floralia, or May-games. | not forget that to gather dew it was necessary 

At length the powers that were exalted |to seek it ‘‘ before the sun advanced his burn- 
Flora to a goddess, and commanded that she |¢#g eye”--that moreover it involved that 
should be worshipped, so that she might| which city ladies rarely take, a walk before 
protect their fruits and flowers. Accordingly, | breakfast, and fresh, untainted air—con- 
her festivals became seasons of merriment, |ditions much more efficacious than any 
whilst votive offerings of flowers and leafy | “washes” for renovating a faded complexion. 
boughs were made at her shrine. Another very favourite May-day festivity 

The celebration of May-day at Lynn bore|was the Morris-dance around the May-pole. 
a very striking resemblance to its Roman|The celebrated Doctor Parr delighted to see 
origin. Even as at Rome the inhabitants |the May-pole which was erected opposite. his 
were summoned to the May-games by the| parsonage at Hatton near Warwick, and this 
sound of trumpets, so at Lynn, horns were |eminent but somewhat eccentric scholar and 
blown early in the morning to inaugurate the | divine would join his parishioners in footing 
observances that were to be celebrated in|it right merrily around the pole. This pole 
honour of Flora. Large, full-dressed figures | was sometimes painted various colours and 
of this goddess, profusely decorated with | always surmounted with a crown of flowers. 
huge garlands of flowers and evergreens, and| A tall May-pole was always set up in front 
festooned with strings of blown birds’ eggs,|of the south door of St. Andrew’s Church, 
were borne by maidens through the town,|Aldgate, and for this reason it is now 
followed by a procession and a band of horn-| popularly known as St. Andrew’s Undershaft. 
blowers, who were not chary in levying} When fixed in the ground this pole stood 
tribute-money. At the time of the Reforma-| higher than the steeple, and when crowned 
tion these festivities were suppressed, but | with flowers proved a great attraction to the 
when the reaction occurred against this | townsfolk, ‘in populous city pent.” 
Puritanical spirit, in the days of the “ Merrie| Other dancing beside the Morris-dance of 
Monarch,” they were revived. The civic | course took place around the May-poles, and 
authorities, however, did not regard them | doubtlessin many places there were objection- 
with a favourable eye, otherwise they might | able features, which made the celebration of 
have attained to their original importance. |the day inimical to the cause of morality, 

One of the most ancient, universal, and| but the May-games seem to have been pro- 
long-continued customs in connection with | ductive of much innocent mirth. 

May-day in this country was that of rising} The famous Morris-dance itself has been 
early, in order to gather May-bloom, and also | described by Dr. Johnson, as partaking of a 
to bathe the face in May-dew, which was| Pyrrhic or military character, something after 
supposed to have the singular property of|the Saltatro of the ancients. It was intro- 
preserving beauty. | duced into England from Spain and speedily 

The numbers of the fair sex who yielded | became very popular. The principal dancer 
to this superstition is reported to have been|was richly dressed, as was also the maiden 
very great, and doubtless in this instance|chosen as Queen of the May, and’all’ had 
report speaks the truth! tinkling bells attached to their skirts, arms, 

In any case, Chaucer mentions the custom |and knees. Some assumed characters such 
in his ‘Court of Love,” while, as late as 1791, |as Robin Hood and Maid Marian, and the 
the Morning Post, of the 2nd of May in that | merriment was greatly enhanced by the 
year, mentions that— presence. of a “fool” and a “‘hobby-horse.” 
‘* Yesterday being the first of the month, a number | The former does not need description, al- 
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though it is said that, “it cakes a wise man to 
be a fool,” but the latter was a light wooden 
frame representing the head and body of a 
horse, with trappings that reached to the 
ground and concealed a man inside, who 
pranced about in imitation of a fiery steed ! 

Morris-dancing is still extant in some re- 
mote country districts, but is no longer 
specially connected with May-day. 

These May-day games of gathering the 
flowers, bathing faces in May-dew, dancing | 
round the May-pole, and Morris-dancing, in| 
addition to other and more varied pastimes, 
appear to have been exceedingly popular in 
Merrie England in the olden time—almost as 
popular as the Mummers and wassail-bowl of | 
Christmas or the Miracle-plays. 

“One can readily imagine,” says an old | 
writer, “what a gay scene it must have been 
in ancient London, when the doors were 
decorated with flowered branches; when every 
hat was decked with hawthorn, and Robin 
Hood,. Friar Tuck and Maid Marian, the 
Morris- dancers and all the other fantastic 
masks and revellers were performing their 
antics about the May-pole in every part of 
the city.’ 

When the Puritans were in power in 1664, 
it was ordered by Parliament that, “no 
May-poles be hereafter set up, erected or 
suffered to be set up, within this kingdom of 
England or dominion of Wales ;” but on the 
accession of Charles II. to the throne, they 
were again restored and became very popular. 
On the rst of May, 1661, the great May-pole 
of the Strand was reared amid great ceremony 
and with great rejoicings, by the consent of 
the sovereign, and under the auspices of the 
Duke of York and the Lord High Admiral, 
who had a body of sailors from the ships then 
anchored in the Thames to arrange it with 
“cables, pullies, and six great anchors.” This 
was not the only occasion when royal person- 
ages participated in these sports, for we read 
that Henry VIII. rode a-Maying with his 
Queen Katherine from Greenwich, over Black- 
heath, to Shooter’s-hill, where a company of 
courtiers, masked as foresters, and headed by|o 
Robin Hood, came forth to meet them, and 
leading the way into the greenwood, feasted 
them with venison in flowery arbours and 
chambers, fashioned amongst the trees. In 
after-years, Elizabeth visited the vicinity for a 
similar purpose ; and-we find her Maying at 
Sir Richard Buckley’s, at Lewisham. The 
Court of James I. sought the spectacle as 
eagerly as the populace ; and when, as just 
mentioned, with the restoration of Charles i. 


May-poles were re-erected, some of the Royal 
Family were present at the inauguration of 
that last relic of them in London, which re- 
mained in the Strand, nearly opposite the 
site of Sir Walter Stirling and Co.’s banking 
house, till 1717. 

In some country districts the “ Jack o’ the 
Green” was a special object of attraction on 
May-day. Unlike the tinsel-fluttering sweeps, 
whose dreary gambols used to be such a 
nuisance in our London streets, he was rather 
a pleasant fellow. Gaily arrayed in ribbons 
|and flowers, he capered merrily in the dance 
and marched before the procession in great 
state. 

In addition .to these May-games, which 
Iseem to have been celebrated everywhere 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
“right little, tight little island,” there were 
special local observances. 

Thus at Penzance, in Cornwall, it seems to 
have been an invariable custom for a number 
of young men and maidens to meet in the 
|evening before May-day, and sit up till mid- 
night, when they would perambulate the 
town, and by the sound of musical instru- 
ments invite others to join them. They 
would then walk out for a few miles into 
the country, till they reached the farmhouse 
where they were expected. Here they would 
partake of a beverage called “ junket,” made 
of milk and rennet, rendered palatable by 
the admixture of cream and sugar. Tea and 
cake would follow, and after a dance, they 
would all proceed to gather hawthorn, 
boughs of which they would carry home with 
them, accompanied by the braying of bands 
and blowing of whistles, the latter made for 
the occasion out of the hawthorn boughs. 

In Shropshire, in the neighbourhood ot 
Wellington, people were wont to assemble on 
the adjacent Wreken-hill, on the Sunday 
following May-day, and for three successive 
Sundays, in order to drink a health ‘to all 
friends round the Wreken.” These festivities, 
however, soon became characterized by so 
much disorder, that the magistrates were 

obliged to prohibit the practice, and we 
believe it has not occurred since 1826. 
Similar scenes were enacted on Arthur’s-seat, 
near Edinburgh, when the clans collected to 
gather May-dew on May-morning, amid the 
jingle-jangle of bag-pipes and fifes, and an 
unlimited quantity of whiskey. 

Clare, the Northamptonshire peasant poet, 
thus describes the manner in which May-day 
is observed in his native village of Helpstone, 
near Peterborough, and neighbourhood :— 
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“*How beauti ul May and its morning comes in ! 
The song of the maidens, you'll hear them begin 
To sing the old ballads, while cowslips they pull, 
While the dew of the morning fills many pipes full. 

*¢The closes are spangled with cow slips like gold, 
Girls cram in their aprons what baskets can’t hold ; 
And still gather on to the heat of the day, 

Till force often throws the last handful away. 

“*Then, to finish the garland, they trudge’‘away home, 
And beg from each garden the flowers then in 

bloom ; 
Then beneath the old ¢/derz, beside the old wall, 
They sit out to make it—maids, misses, and all. 

“* The ribbons the ploughmen bought maids at the fair 
Are sure to be seen in a garland so fair ; 

And dolls from the children they dress up and take, 
While children laugh loud at the show they will 


make. 
“*Then they take round the garland to show at each 
door, 
With kerchief to hide the fine flowers cover’d o’er ; 


The maidens their much-admired garlands display.” 


At cottages, also, when willing to pay, 


Formerly it was customary, as we gather 
from most of the May-songs, to place a large 
branch of whitethorn at the doors of most 
of the houses in the village ; at the present 


time, in some places, the young people carry | 
| Mary, in the church of Notre Dame, which 


about branches in their hands. 

At Temple-Sowerby, in Westmoreland, a 
very singular custom long prevailed. Num- 
bers of persons assembled on the village-green 
when candidates came forward for prizes. 
These prizes consisted of a grindstone (the 
chief prize), a large hone, and smaller hones. 
Each candidate had to show his proficiency in 
the “art of lying,” andthe more marvellousand 
improbable the tale the greater the chance of 
its obtaining the principal prize. A/fropos of 
this custom, a story is told of the Bishop of 
Carlisle, who, happening to be in the neigh- 
bourhood, rode out on a May-morning to the 
village-green. Seeing the people thus en- 
gaged, he mildly reproved them for wasting 
time in such folly, and concluded, ‘“‘ For my part, 
I never told a lie in my life.” This statement 
was received with shouts of laughter, and on 
being reported to the judges, they awarded a 
prize to the bishop, and actually threw the 
hone into his Grace’s carriage. 

Mr. C. W. Reach, a native of Fotheringay, 
writes :— 

‘*That he was formerly accustomed to go into the 
fields over night and very early on May-day, to gather 
cowslips, primroses, wood anemones, blue bells, &c , 
to make the garlands, &c. And when they were hung 
in the centre of the street, on a rope stretched from 
house to house, to toss small white leather balls through 
the flowery framework was a triumph. 

‘“¢The May-bush’ was selected from being tall— 
sometimes ten or twelve feet high-—straight, full of 


branches, and, if possible, flowers. It was placed 
in a hole in the ground, before the front door, and 





Wedged on each side so as to appear growing. 
F lowers were then thrown over the bush, and around 
it, and strewn as well before the door. Pretty little 
branches of whitethorn, adorned with the best flowers 
procurable, were occasionally put up, unperceived by 
others, if possible, against the bedroom window of 
the favourite lass, to show the esteem in which she 


| was held; and the girls, accordingly, were early on 
|the alert to witness the respective favours allotted 
ithem. Elder, crab-tree, nettles, thistles, sloes, &c., 
| marked the different degrees of disrepute in which 


some of them were held.” 


In the Isle of Man, May-day is considered 
as the boundary between summer and winter, 


land the custom prevails of celebrating the 
| occasion by a mock battle between theseasons. 
| Of course the partisans of summer obtain the 


victory, and carrying off the booty, “green 
branches and May flowers,” they proclaim, 
as they pass in sportive triumph, “ We have 
brought the summer home.” 

‘The French not only held high festivals on 
May-day, but also gave to some of their 


‘observances a great degree of solemnity. 


Thus, in the fifteenth century, the master 
goldsmiths of Paris presented annually a 
richly-wrought ‘‘ May-bough” to the Virgin 


votive offering remained at the shrine through- 
out the year. 

The Germans had a practice of cutting a 
certain thorn on May-eve and fixing it to 
the posts of their doors, to protect themselves 
from the witches, who were supposed to 
assemble on a mountain called the Blocks- 
berg and hold high carnival there with evil 
spirits. 

Thus we see that everywhere these old May- 
sports and observances point to the same 
origin, and the same joy at the return of 
summer, though they may have been largely 
modified by varying influences. 

But the proverbs of May are not less interes- 
ting than the old pastimes connected with the 
“‘merrie, merrie month.” Thus the first we 
will quote, exhibits the proverbially change- 
able character of May weather— 

“* Till May be out 
Ne’er cast a clout.” 
which, translated into the prosaic English of 
to-day, means that we should wear winter 
garments until May month is over. The 
next points to the usefulness of this change- 
able weather :— 
‘<A peck of March dust and a shower in May 
Make the corn green and the meadows gay.” 

Here is also another which points to the 

same fact ; this proverb hails from Rutland :— 


A cold May-day and a windy 
Makes a fat barn and a findy.”” 
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Though what a “ findy ” may be I am quite at | we are all misled by the brightness of some 


a loss to conceive, but it appears to be some- 
thing satisfactory to the agricultural mind. 
Still further it is said that, 
** A warm May fills the churchyard.” 
While certain wise village women will tell you, 
with solemnly shaking head, that, 
** For an east wind in May 
*Tis your duty to pray.”’ 
And their bucolic husbands would remark 
that 
** A cold May 
Is good for corn and hay.” 
Or, 
“* Mist in May and heat in June 
Makes the harvest come right soon.’ 
Or, again— 


** So many mists in March you see, 
So many frosts in May will be.” 
Here is also another, 


** March search, April try, 
May will prove if you live or die.” 


May days, and thinking summer has indeed 
come, we hasten into light summer attire, 


and then when we shiver under the blasts of 
|} a returning east wind, we wisely say, “ Ah, 


what a treacherous and trying month May is, 


| to be sure!” forgetting that traitors are always 


smooth and fair seeming. 
Still further, as the weather in May is sup- 
posed to give an index to the probable 


, meteorological state of the following summer, 


we have the proverb— 
‘* April and May are the keys of the year.”’ 


And there are a number of sayings which are 
supposed to afford true signs of the approach- 


| ing drought or wetness of the coming season. 


of the spring weather for delicate constitu-| 


tions, and also to the trying character of the 
changeabie weather. 
Nothwithstanding these proverbs, however, 


Thus— 
** When the oak comes before the ash, 
Then you may only expect a splash ; 
But when the ash comes before the oak, 
Then you may look for a thorough soak.” 


We hope, therefore, that the oak may come 


| this year before the ash, so that, as Stow says 
This proverb points to the unhealthiness | 


of the celebration of May-day, 
‘* Every man, except impediment ‘hindered, would 
walk into the sweet meadows and green woods, there 


| to rejoice the spirits with the beauty and savour ot 


sweet flowers, and with the harmony of birds, praising 
God in their kind.” 


POL OUGAD 


Lip Lore: Kisses ano fCissing. 


When we dwell on the lips of the lass we adore 


Not a pleasure in nature is missing ; 
May his soul be in heaven—he deserved it, I’m sure 
Who was first the inventor of kissing. 


Master Adam I verily think was the man, 
Whose discovery will ne’er be surpassed ; 
Well, since the sweet game with creation began, 
To the end of the world may it last.—PrEYTER PINDAR. 


HE practice of osculation, or kiss- 
ing, may, under certain circum- 
stances, be harmless, and perhaps 
commendable. What can be 
more pleasing than the kiss given 

by a young mother to her firstborn ; what 

more respectful than the kiss of the courtier 
on the fair hand of his lady; what more 
affecting than the kiss of farewell to a dying 
relative or friend? Although, from experi- 
ence, everyone can comprehend the nature 
of a kiss, few persons could give a satisfactory 
definition of the little airy nothing : it is more 
easily felt than described. Herrick, and 
other of our poets, have given us interesting 
descriptions of a kiss ; but Josh Billings says 
the more a man tries to analyze a kiss, the 
more he can’t. ‘ Any man,” continues Mr. 








Billings, “ who can sit down, tilt his chai 
back, place his feet on the mantel-piece, and 
tell how a kiss tastes, has no more real 
flavour in his mouth than a knothole.” ‘The 
only way to define a kiss, Mr. Billings 
believes, is to take one, and the majority of 
mankind will doubtless agree with him. 
Kissing formerly possessed a symbolical 
character, and in the language of action, a 
kiss—that is to say, the bringing into contact 
the parts of the bodies of two persons—was 
the natural symbol and expression of love, 
affection, reverence, and regard. One of the 


earliest kisses on record is that given by Jacob 
to Rachel on meeting her at the well; another, 
that given by Laban to Jacob, his sister's 
son, when he ran to meet him and brought 
him to his house ; two instances which imply 
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that kissing even at that early period was 
established ‘and recognised as an every-day 
usage. We have also the kiss as a sign of 
affection between parent and child in that 
given by Jacob to his father Isaac at the 
latter’s request. Amongst ancient Eastern 
nations, as with many of modern times, the 
kiss was the recognised token of affection 
and regard bestowed when two friends met 
or separated. It was usual to kiss the mouth 
or the beard. Kisses also were thrown 
towards the images of the gods, and towards 
the sun and moon, as shown in the first book 


of Kings, in Hosea, as well as by Tacitus | 


and Pliny. Lucian gives an anecdote of 
Demosthenes illustrative of the custom of 
kissing the hand to the images of the gods. 


When a prisoner to the soldiers of Antipater, | 
Demosthenes asked to enter a temple. When | 


he entered, he touched his mouth with his 


hands, which the guards took for a saluta-| 
tion of the gods. He did it, however, more | 


securely to swallow the poison he had pre- 


pared for such an occasion. ‘The kissing of | 


princes was a token of homage, and Xenophon 


says it was a national custom with the Per-| 


sians to kiss whomsoever they honoured. 


Kissing the feet was an expression of lowly | 
and tender regard, and in the case of princes | 


was an intimation of subjection and obedi- 


* . . | 
ence, which custom was sometimes carried so | 


far that the print of the foot received the 


kiss, so as to give the impression that the | 
very dust had become sacred by the royal | 

* < i | 
tread, or that the subject was not worthy to | 


salute even the ruler’s foot, but was content 


to kiss the earth itself near or on which he} 


trod. 
“ Never saw I 

Wretches so quake: they kneel ; they kiss the earth ; 
Forswear themselves as often as they speak.”’ 

Dion Cassius and Seneca mention this cus- 
tom. Kissing the hand of another appears 
to be a more modern practice; and there is 
no distinct mention of it in Scripture. That 
the practice prevailed as a common custom 
among heathen nations is, however, attested 
by Minucius Felix and by Pliny. The same 


is also an act of homage paid to the aged by 
the young, or to learned and religious men 
by the less instructed or less devout. The 
custom of kissing the beard is still preserved, 
and follows the first and preliminary gesture 
of salutation, usually taking place on meeting 
after an absence of some duration and not as 
an every-day compliment. In this case, the 
person who gives the kiss lays the right hand 
|under the beard, and raises it slightly to his 
|lips,-or supports it while it receives his kiss. 
Among the Persians, persons saluting under 
the same circumstances often kiss each other 
on the lips; but if one of the individuals is 
of high rank the kiss is given on the cheek. 
It would appear from several passages in 
| Scripture that there‘was a peculiar kiss of 
homage, the character of which is not indi- 
|cated ; though probably it was that kiss upon 
ithe forehead expressive of high respect which 
was formerly, if not. now, in use among the 
Bedouins. The Rabbins permitted only 
| three kinds of kisses—those of reverence, of 
reception, and of dismissal. Sometimes the 
Orientals bring their forehead to the ground, 
and before resuming an erect position, either 
kiss the earth or the feet, or border of the gar- 
ment of the person before whom they are 
| allowed to appear. 

| The Greeks and Romans kissed the hands 
and knees, and in Zhe Liiad— 

‘*Unseen, great Priam entered and approached,’ 

And clasped Achilles’ knees and kissed his hands.” 
Ulysses, also, when supplicating the king of 
Egypt, touched and kissed his knees. So, too, 
| just previous to their assassination of Julius 
|Czesar, the conspirators, under pretence of 
| moving the generosity of the Dictator to grant 
ithe petition of Tillius Cimber, took his hand 
ito kiss it. If the petitioners were very fear- 
'ful, and the person to whom they addressed 
i'themselyes of very great quality, they kissed 
‘the feet. At other times they kissed their own 
|hands and with them touched the person. 
'Sometimes they prostrated themselves at 
| the entrance of the temples, and kissed 
ithe sacred threshold, a custom similar to the 
Oriental practice of kissing the royal threshold, 





action is also exhibited on the monuments of| alluded to by Tibullus. Before the Greeks 


Persia and Egypt, and on the sculpture of 
Thebes. With Orientals at the present day 
it is common for a man to kiss the hand of 
his superior instead of his own, on the back 
only, or on both back and front, and then to 
respectfully raise it to his forehead. Servants 
thus evince their respect towards their 
masters, and the son thus kisses the hand of 
his father, the wife that of her husband. It 


undertook a journey they first implored the 
Divine protection, and before their departure 
into any foreign country, it was customary to 
salute and, as it were, take leave of the deities 
of their own country by kissing the earth. 
The same rite was commonly observed on 
their arrival in any country. Thus Ulysses, 
in Pheeacia, “kissed the fruitful earth,” and 
Cadmus, in Beeotia, “imprints kisses on the 
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soil.” In this manner they paid homage to, 
and invoked the assistance and protection of, 
the gods who were the patrons of the country, 
as was done by Alexander the Great whilst 
he stayed in Troas. When they returned 
home they again saluted their own gods in 
the same manner, and gave thanks for their 
safe return. This was done by Ulysses on 
his return to Ithaca, by Agamemnon on his 
return to Mycenz, and by Hercules on his 
return from the infernal regions. In the heroic 
and later ages, women were employed to wash 
and anoint the feet ; and it was customary 
for them to kiss the feet of those to whom 
they thought more than a common respect 
was due ; thus the woman in the Gospel kisses 
the feet of the Saviour while she anoints them ; 
and the same ceremony was performed to- 
wards Philocion by his daughter, as related 
by Aristophanes. The first ceremony after 


tom which it would be impossible to praise 
too much. Wherever you go everyone wel- 
comes you with a kiss, and the same on 
bidding farewell. You call again, when there 
is more kissing. If your friends call on you, 
they kiss you, and when they take their leave 
kisses again goround. You meet an acquaint- 
ance anywhere, and you are kissed till you 
are tired. In short, turn where you will, 
there are kisses, kisses everywhere. And if 
you were once to taste them, and find how 
delicate and fragrant they are, you would 
certainly desire, not for ten years only, like 
Solon, but till death, to be a sojourner in 
England.” So, too, Nicander Nucius of 
Corcyra, who visited England in the latter 
part of the reign of Henry VIII., says that 
the English displayed great simplicity and 
|absence of jealousy in their usages towards 
females ; for not “ only do those who are of 








the guest arrived at the house of entertain-| the same family and household kiss them on 


ment was the salutation performed by its 
master, or one appointed in his place. Some- 
times they kissed the lips, hands, and knees, 
or feet, as the person deserved more or less 
respect. ‘There was one particular kiss, men- 
tioned by Ennius, Tibullus, and Theocritus, 
called the “ pot,” when the person saluted 
was taken like a pot by both ears. This was 
chiefly practised towards children ; but from 
Theocritus it would appear to have been 
sometimes used by men and women. The 
Greeks kissed and embraced the dying per- 
son, so taking their last farewell, a custom 
derived from Eastern nations. The Romans 
also, when their relatives were at the point of 
death, kissed them, in order to catch their 
last breath with the mouth. It was also the 
custom of the Greeks and Romans to show 
reverence to the statues of their gods and 
heroes in this way, and Cicero speaks of a 
statue of Hercules, the chin: and lips of which 
were considerably worn by the kisses of his 
worshippers. They also kissed their hands 
as they passed the temples or statues of their 
gods. One of the Grecian festivals was held 
at Megara, in memory of the Athenian hero, 
Diocles, who died in the defence of a certain 
youth whom he loved ; whence there was a 
contest at his tomb, in which a garland was 


the mouth, with salutations and embraces, 
but even those who have never seen them. 
And to themselves this appears by no means 
indecent.” How favourably the English 
contrasted with the French in this matter of 
kissing in the sixteenth century, we learn 
from -Cavendish’s account of the manner in 
which he was received by Madame Crequi. 
Accosting Cardinal Wolsey’s secretary and 
biographer, Madame Crequi said, “ Foras- 
much as ye be. an Englishman, whose custom 
is in your country to kiss all ladies and 
gentlewomen without offence, and although 
it be not so here in this realm, yet will I be 
so bold as to kiss you, and so shall all my 
maidens.” Upon which the Englishman 
saluted the lady and her twelve attendant 
dames in his most gallant style. A similar 
adventure befell Bulstrode Whitelock, when, 
a century later, he was Cromwell’s ambassa 
dor at the Swedish court. The difference 
between English etiquette and Swedish usage 
in respect to forms of greeting having come 
under consideration, Queen Christina asked 
Whitelock to instruct her ladies in the 
English mode of salutation. Whitelock at 
Once set about giving his lesson, and the 
assembled ladies, ‘after some pretty de- 
fences,” laughingly accepted his instruction. 





given to the youth who gave the sweetest 
kiss. 

In England kissing was formerly indulged 
in much more freely than at the present day, 
the gentlemen habitually kissing their female 
friends on the cheek when meeting them. 
In 1500 Erasmus visited London, and he 
writes of the Londoners :—“ There is a cv1s- 








Weddings also occasioned much kissing 
amongst the English of olden times. In 
addition to the nuptial kisses enjoined by 
the York Missal and the Sarum Manual, 
there were the salutes given by the bride to 
all well-wishers, and the salutes that passed 
between groomsmen and bridesmaids, and 
wedding guests of all kinds. In the days of 
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Elizabeth it was the practice of the young 
gallants and others, who frequented the 
taverns, to kiss the hostess on their departure, 
which custom is illustrated by Shakespeare, 
when Pistol, Nym, and Bardolph are leaving 
the tavern— 

Pist. Touch her soft mouth, and march. 


BARD, Farewell, hostess. (Aissing her.) 
Nym. I cannot kiss, that is the humour of it, but 
adieu. 


The Elizabethan courtiers, we are told, 
spent much of their time taking off their 
hats before a figure-glass, kissing their hands, 
bowing, smiling, and strutting and waving 
their arms, and he who “could not make a 
leg, pull off his cap, and kiss his hand,” was 
not for the court. 

‘© O, a most dainty man ! 
To see him walk before a lady, and to bear her fan! 
To see him kiss his hand! A, how most sweetly a’ 

will swear ! 

And his page o’ t’other side, that handful of wit ! 
Ab, heavens ! it is a most pathetical pit !”’ 
If his mistress dropped a glove, the lover 
kissed it when he picked it up; whilst Ben 
Jonson, in “ Every Man Out of his Humour,” 
acted in 1599, in which the accomplishments 


of the fashionable Mr. Brisk are summed up| 


by one of his admirers, amongst other 
things, mentions “ how full he hits a woman 
on the lips when he kisses.” In Wyatt’s time 
the most precise gentlewoman offered her 
cheek in all simplicity and openness to the 
partner who led her out to dance. Henry 
VIII. says in the play,— 
** I were unmannerly to take you out 

And not to kiss you.” 
The privilege of saluting his partner was a 
gallant’s recognised fee for his service in 
dancing, and he never again led out the 
prude who denied him his reward. The 
author of the “ Use and Abuse of Dancing,” 
says,— 

** But some reply, What foole would daunce, 

If that, when daunce is doone, 

He may not have at ladye’s lips 

That which in daunce he won?” 
Some of the old dances, in fact, were 
arranged so that the dancers kissed during 
the performance as well as the end of them. 
Kiss-in-the-Ring, to wit, now relegated to 
’Arry and ’Arriet on Bank holidays, was 
formerly danced by the é/te of society at 
Court revels. 

Shakespeare has fully illustrated the cus- 
toms prevailing at various periods in connec- 
tion with kissing and kisses. Besides the 
instances already referred to, in the “'Tem- 


pest ” we find the kissing of the feet as a 

sign of. submission and obedience :— 

CALIBAN. I'll show thee every fertile inch o’ th’ 
island, 

And I will kiss thy foot : I prythee, be my god : 

and again, 

CALIBAN, I'll kiss thy foot. Dll swear myself thy 
subject. 

In “ Henry V.” from the Princess Katharine, 

when the king is persuading her to be his 

wife, we learn that it was not the custom in 

France for ladies to kiss the opposite sex 

before marriage :— 

Hen. I kiss your hand and I call you my queen. 
Kate remonstrates with Henry on the in- 
dignity he does himself in kissing her hand, 
upon which says Henry,— 

HEN. Then will I kiss your lips, Kate. 

KatuH. Les dames et demoiselles pour étre baisées 
devant leur noces, il n’est pas la coutume 
de France. 

HEN. Madame, my interpreter, what says she? 

A.tce. Dat it is not be de fashion pour les ladies 
of France—I cannot tell vat is baiser in 
English. 

Hen. To kiss. 

ALICE. Your majesty entendre bettre que moi. 

HeN. It is not fashion for the maids in France 
to kiss before they are married, would she 
say ? 

ALICE. Oui, vraiment. 

|The kissing of the hand is also frequently 
alluded to by Shakespeare, more especially 
‘the hand of royalty. It was at one time the 
| custom for the bridegroom to kiss his bride 
|at the conclusion of the marriage ceremony, 
but the custom is now seldom observed in 
| polite circles. ‘The Queen, however, at her 
marriage, was kissed by the Duke of Sussex, 
|but not by Prince Albert. This old custom 
|is alluded to by Shakespeare in the “‘ Taming 
| of the Shrew ” :— 
‘6 He took the bride about the neck, 
| And kiss’d her lips with such a clamorous smack, 
| That, at the parting, all the church did echo! ” 

The kiss is a common salutation amongst 
continental nations, and in Germany, amongst 
| other curious customs in connection with os- 
| culation, it is the practice for a man who is 
| engaged to a young woman, upon taking his 
farewell for the evening, to embrace the whole 
of the family—of course, as a mark of respect 
—commencing with his future mother-in-law. 
A peculiar custom is observed in Russia, and 
by all nations belonging to the Greek church. 
Easter is the great festival of the year, and is 
looked upon as the time when all feuds should 
be healed and all quarrels forgotten. Mid- 
night services are held in all the churches, 
and as twelve o’clock strikes, every one kisses 
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his or her neighbour. The effect, as may be |blind Hela by Loki, god: of mischief, 
imagined, is sometimes amusing and ludi-| Balder was restored to life, but the mistletoe 
crous, as even the coachmen in the streets get | was placed in future under the care of Friga, 


down from their vehicles to embrace each | and was never again to be an instrument of 


other, leaving their fares to look after them- | evil until it touched the earth, the empire ot 


selves. Any gentleman presenting an egg to 
a young lady on Easter Day may also claim 


Loki. Hence its suspension from ceilings : 


‘and when persons of opposite sex pass under- 





the right to kiss her cheek. jneath it, they give each other the kiss of 
Among many less civilized nations the kiss | peace and love, fully assured that the mistletoe 
is also a mode of salutation. Thus, with the | ils no longer an instrument of mischief. 
Zulu Kaffirs, when once the host has kissed | Aubrey informs us that it was the custom in 
the hand of his guest, there needs neither | jmany parts of England, for maid-servants to 
guardsnor weapons, his life and property being | be supplied with ivy for house decoration by 


perfectly safe. The inhabitants of Madeira | 
and other places kiss their hands as they pass 
by, as a token of respect to their superiors, 
and to strangers. ‘The Feejeans—who, as a 
mark of affection, were at one time in. the 
habit of putting their aged parents to death— 
after digging a grave for their reception, and | 
weeping and cutting themselves as at a funeral, | 
proceeded to take the parting kiss, after w hich | 
the living body was covered up, and stamped | 
down. So too, just previous to the burial of a | 
great chief, the female friends of the Feejean | 
aristocrat. kissed the corpse. The same 
islanders on parting with friends give ex- 
pression to their feelings in the shape of a 
kiss. In 1834, on parting with. their chief, 
Vendovi, who massacred the crew of the brig | 
Charles Doggett, the king kissed his fore- 
head, and touched noses. The inferior chiefs 
kissed his hands, whilst common people 
crawled up to him and kissed his feet. One | 


young man who belonged to the household of | 


Vendovi, in bidding farewell to his chief, em- 
braced his knees, and kissed his hands and 
feet. With the Chinese the custom of kissing 
seems to prevail to a very limited extent, and 
a writer on the subject says,—‘“ We wonder 
whether any one has ever seen a Chinaman 
kissing his wife, or a Chinese woman kissing 
her baby? We never have, and yet by the 
side of every street, at all hours of the day, 
Chinese mothers nurse and fondle their 
children, lavishing every sign of affection on 
them except this one which comes so naturally 
to Europeans. They make an approach to 
it, but it is only an approach, and never goes 
beyond a sort of smelling of their little ones. 
if the Chinese never kiss, it is a fact per- 
haps not very important, but certainly very 
curious.” 

# {One of the oldest English customs in con- 
nection with kissing, is that of saluting under 
the mistletoe at Christmas time. The legend 
is that. Balder, the Scandinavian Apollo, 
being killed by a mistletoe arrow given to the 


the man-servants, and on their refusing or 
neglecting to do so, they were debarred from 
'the privilege of kissing under the mistletoe. 
Another old custom is the presentation of a 
pair of gloves to the lady who steals a kiss 
‘from a gentleman caught napping in her 
| company. Thus Catharine, in “ The 
Fair Maid of Perth,” catches Henry Smith 
asleep on St. Valentine’s morning, and gives 
lhim a kiss. The glover says to him, “ Come 
into the booth with me, my son, and I will 
‘furnish thee with a fitting theme. Thou 
knowest the maiden who ventures to kiss a 
| sleeping man wins of him a pair of gloves ;” 
‘and Henry afterwards presents the gloves, 
|which are accepted by Catharine. George 
| Wither’s charming sonnet on stolen kisses is 
|perhaps the prettiest thing in the English 
Hanguage:i in connection with the subject :- 
** Now gentle sleep hath closed up those eyes 
Which, waking, kept my boldest thoughts in awe ; 
And free access unto that sweet lip lies, 
From whence I long the rosy breath to draw ; 
| Methinks no wrong it were if I should steal 
From those two melting rubies, one poor kiss ; 
None sees the theft that would the theft reveal, 
Nor rob I her of ought what she can miss ; 
Nay, should I twenty kisses take away, 
There would be little sign I would do so; 
Why then should I this robbery delay ? 
Oh, she may wake, and thereat angry grow ! 
Well, if she do, I’ll back restore that one, 
And twenty hundred thousand more for loan.”’ 


In 1593 Sir Thomas Danvers, cn returning 
from his travels, was committed to the Mar- 
shalsea for having kissed the Pope’s toe. 
Matthew of Westminster says it was the cus- 
tom formerly to kiss the hand of his Holiness, 
but that a certain woman in the eighth cen- 
tury not only kissed the Pope’s hand, but 
in addition squeezed it. The Pope, seeing 
the danger to which he was exposed, cut, off 
his hand, and was compelled in future to 
offer his foot, a custom which has continued 
to the present hour. An epigram, attributed 
to Quarle, proposed a somewhat different 
origin for the custom— 
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“ Ere since our blessed Saviour was betrayed 
With a lip-kiss, his Vicar is afraid : 
From whence, perchance, this common use did 
grow— 
To kiss his Holiness’s reverend toe.” 


Townshend says the custom was first prac-| 


tised by the senate and people of Rome in 
828 ; while Blunt, in his “ Vestiges of Ancient 
Manners in Italy,” asserts that it is Pagan, 
and was first practised by Diocletian. At the 
present day the kissing of the Pope’s toe takes 
place on Palm Sunday. After a series of 
ceremonies, an embroidered apron is placed 
over the Pope’s knees, and the cardinals in 
turn receive a palm from him, kissing the 
palm, his right hand, and knee. The bishops 
kiss the palm which they receive, and the 
Pope's right knee; and the mitred abbots 
and others kiss the palm and his Holiness’s 
foot. 





We shall conclude these notes by referring 
to a very curious superstition which prevailed 
at the time when the belief: in witchcraft 
was rife. It was the general opinion that 
witches sold themselves to the devil for a 
term of years, and one part of the contract 
was the kissing of his satanic majesty by the 
witches, who afterwards signed the bond with 
their blood, and a banquet ended the meet- 
ing. The Puritans of Elizabeth’s day told a 
story of how the devil appeared to a gentle- 
woman at Antwerp, whose laundress would 
not set her ruffs to her mind. The evil one 
set her ruffs, and she, looking in the glass, 
became at once greatly enamoured of him, 
for he had appeared in the shape of a brave 
and proper young man, who demanded a 
kiss tor his pains, upon receiving which he 
strangled her, and she died miserably. 

W. JOHNS. 


OOF CUPGAO-D~> 


Jue New British Arctic EXPEDITION. 


exploration of the Arctic re- 
gions and for the discovery of 
the North Pole, is being or- 
ganized with the intention of 
starting from the shores of this country in 
May or June, 1881. 

When it is considered that this almost as 
yet unknown region comprises nearly two 
millions and a half square miles, it will be felt 
that the further exploration of this vast por- 
tion of the earth’s surface ought not to be 
given up without much stronger evidence 
than we as yet possess of the fruitlessness of 
the attempt, nor should it be lost sight of 
that the element of disaster, once painfully 
conspicuous, has almost disappeared for many 
years past; no expedition since that of| 
Franklin, more than thirty years back, has been 
lost, or has suffered any serious casualties. 

The new expedition is to be of a private | 
character, in the sense that it will be inde- | 
pendent of the control of the Admiralty, and 
will not be hampered by any of those official 
instructions and restrictions which have 
heavily handicapped the commanders of all 
those previously sent by Government. Com- 
mander Cheyne, R.N. (son of the late Cap- 
tain George Cheyne, R.N.), is a volunteer for 
the work, which I believe none of the Go- 
vernment leaders ever were, and has been. 
chosen Commander Elect by the London 
VOL. XIV, 





Central Arctic Committee. This gallant, 
energetic, and brave officer has spent five 
and a half years in the icy regions, having 
served under Captain William Fitz-William . 
Owen, Captain Sir James Clarke Ross, 
Captain Horatio Thomas Austin, Sir Ed- 
ward Belcher, and others; he is therefore 
well acquainted with the difficulties to be 
overcome, and believes more. firmly than 
ever in his family motto, “ Patientia Vincit.” 
The vessel will be equipped for two and.a 
half years, so that if considered advisable, 
a complete survey of the land around the 
Pole may be made; geography, hydrography, 
geology, botany, mineralogy, zoology, and 
ethnology await a due development within 
the Polar area. A partial development of hy- 
drography alone in- the North is worth 
achieving ; following up the work of the 
Challenger and completing the circle of ocean 
currents, this knowledge will tend to an in- 
crease of safety for life and property at sea. 
Volunteers are coming forward from all na- 
tions : Lieutenant Schwatka has offered to act 
in a subordinate position, and has promised 
Commander Cheyne his “best endeavours, 
in the interest of the British Flag ;” many of 
the provisions have also been promised. 
On the ship arriving at St. Patrick Bay, 
five miles from Discovery Bay (in which 
H.M.S. Discovery winteredin 1875 and 1876), 
all provisions, stores, boats, and balloons, 
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will be landed, and here a small party of men | 


will build a portable house at the coal-bed, 
making this spot the basis of an advance to 


the Pole. At one entrance of St. Patrick | 


Bay there exists a bed of coal, cropping up 
to the very surface of the ground, with an 


unlimited supply procurable (equal to Welsh), | 


which will not only be a source of heat and 
comfort to the party, but also the foundation 
of generating gas for the exploring balloons. 
Esquimaux and dogs having been obtained 
at Disco (ex route to the northward), the more 
advanced sledge parties will be conducted 
according to native principles, dog power 
being substituted for that of manual labour, 
the Esquimaux acting as drivers, builders of 
snow huts, and procurers of food. It being 
considered by Commander Cheyne, Admiral 
Porter, of the United States Navy, and other 
experts, that northward of a heavy margin of 
ice, generally pressed up on the shores of 
the Arctic basin, will be found a lighter con- 


dition of ice for sledge travelling, interspersed | 
with lanes of water during the navigable sea- | 


son, the advance is likely to prove more 


easy of accomplishment on nearing the Pole, | 
especially if the opinions of the late famous | 
German geographer, Dr. Petermann, and of | 


Commander Cheyne, are established, viz. 
that the North Pole is surrounded by an archi- 
pelago of islands, upon some of which (ex 
route) depots of provisions may be placed. 
Balloons will be found very useful; they 
cannot be driven or steered, yet by previous 
observations carefully conducted at three 
points, the extremes being some thirty miles 
apart from the centre, the curves of the wind 


circles can be roughly projected and the 
balloons started upon a wind curve that will 
in twenty-three hours’ time gently carry them 
a distance of 496 miles, the distance interven- 
ing between Discovery Bay and the North 
Pole. ‘The balloon party will be amply pro- 
visioned for seven or eight weeks, providing 
for a possibility of having to return with light 
dog-sledges. This must be a better and easier 
way of travelling than by sledge journeys, 
which are dangerous as well as uncertain of 
success, Six men are often employed to drag 
a single sledge, whose utmost exertions are at 
times scarcely able to stir it upon the snow- 
covered ice. They drag these sledges by 
means of track-belts which pass over the 
shoulders, and are toggled on to the drag- 
ropes of the sledge, by which means they can 
be at once slipped from the drag rope by a 
touch of the thumb. Those in the leading 
belts are changed every forenoon and after- 
noon, in order to relieve the eyesight from 
the continual glare of the snow; dragging 
sledges over hummocky ice is anything but 
pleasant, even if your feet are not frost-bitten, 
and you are not suffering from fatigue and 
hunger. We heartily wish the new expedi- 
tion God-speed, and a successful issue to the 
great trials that will have to be undergone, 
firmly believing that an All-wise and Merciful 
Providence has an equal care for His creatures 
in whatever part of the world they may be, 
whether in Central Africa or the icy regions 
of the North, provided they are acting in 
the path of duty. Who will be bold enough 
to say this earth is not destined to be fully 
explored by its inhabitants ? 
E, L, GARROULD, 
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POWER OVER THE NATIONS. 


thre message now before us 





road from Pergamos to Sardis. 
St. John is therefore led by the 


Spirit by the same route which he may have 
often travelled in the course of his apostolic 
visitations. It was one of the many Mace- 
donian colonies, established in Asia Minor 
after the destruction of the Persian Empire 


was sent, lay to the left of the | 


by Alexander. In ancient times it was noted, 
amongst other things, for its Guild of Dyers, 
which is mentioned in three inscriptions 
found on its ruins. This circumstance is in- 
teresting, as it remarkably agrees with the 
account in the Acts of St. Paul’s first visit to 
Philippi, where the earliest convert to Chris- 
tianity was converted, Lydia, seller of purple 
from this city of Thyatira. It is not impro- 
bable that she may have afterwards returned 
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to her native place, and had some part in | the All-wise and Almighty Ruler of the world 
carrying the Gospel to her countrymen, and | dispenses His gifts. 


have induced some to buy the richer mer-| It is, therefore, not surprising to find the 
chandise, of which at Philippi she had her-|same method applied to the highest and 
self become possessed. noblest kind of power, known as moral and 


The Church there appears to have been on| spiritual. The ability to refuse the evil and 
the whole in a very satisfactory state. The | choose the good, as well as to lead others to 
Son of God, Whose eyes are like unto a flame | do the same, is indeed a special gift of God’s 
of fire, could write with unqualified approval| grace, and yet it is the result of constant, 
of both her outward works of charity and| persevering effort. ‘“ Whosoever hath, to him 
service and her inward graces of faith and | shall be given, and he shall have more abun- 
patience. But there was one very serious/| dance,” is a law of the spiritual world as well 
ground for censure. Some wicked, designing | as of the natural. 
woman, or sect, like Jezebel, Ahab’s wife, Great is the power of mind over matter, as 
under the guise of a prophetess, was corrupt-|the achievements of human skill and inge- 
ing the minds of God’s servants, and sowing | nuity marvellously prove. And yet has the 
the same seeds of idolatry and impurity which | highest mental strength been often accom- 
had borne such bitter fruits at Pergamos. | panied with the most deplorable moral weak- 
Justly severe judgments are pronounced/ ness. How mournful an example of this is 
against her and her followers. ‘To the rest, | furnished in the life of Lord Bacon, the illus- 
who had not this doctrine, but felt the pres-|trious founder of experimental philosophy, 
sure of this evil as a heavy trial and a source| whose inconsistent character is truthfully 
of much grief and searching of hearts, the | sketched in the well-known apothegm as— 
Lord graciously writes, “ Iwillput upon youno| —“‘ The brightest, wisest, meanest of mankind.” 
other burden ; but that which ye have already, | Many such an intellectual Samson has been 
hold fast till I come.” ‘Their position was|the easy prey of some captivating Delilah, 
very painful. They needed both strength to| that, knowing his weakest point, has taken 
stand firm and comfort amidst prevailing | advantage of it to work his ruin. Spiritual 
unfaithfulness. A double promise is there-| is therefore the highest, and the only stable, 
fore made to them: “ power over the nations” | form of strength. “The people that do 
is the first ; “the Morning Star” the second. | know their God shall be strong, and do ex- 
To the first let us now direct our thoughts. | ploits.” That was Daniel’s inspired descrip- 
It will repay careful inquiry, for it has still a| tion of it, and very wonderfully did he illus- 
word in season for ourselves. trate its truth in hisownlife. Carriedcaptive in 

The words both imply a fresen? truth, and | earlyyouth to Babylon, he was at first the help- 
hold out a fufwre prospect to him that over-| less prisoner of the then most powerful nation 
cometh, and holdeth fast Christ’s works. in the world. But he did not long continue 

(I.) Power is in many cases the result of | in that state. By the force of his character 
conquest. Even in this life victory brings|he arose superior to his circumstances, and 
new strength. Physical force is attained by | because he trusted in his God, and steadfastly 
a long series of efforts. ‘The blacksmith’s| walked in His commandments, he became a 
brawny, sinewy arm is the natural conse-| tower of strength amongst the wise and great 
quence of years of vigorous strokes upon the| of that heathen land, and eventually its ruler. 
His daily manipulation of the mas-; And mark how he obtained that power. A 
sive hammer develops its muscles, and im-|little question of conscience was the turning 
parts to it a power otherwise impossible. point of his successful career. On his arrival 

Intellectual strength grows in the same|at Babylon he firmly refused the royal dzi1- 
way. It is in great measure acquired by| ties, and would not defile himself with the 
mental application, and comes from painful, | portion of the king’s meat and with the wine 
persevering endeavours to master some of| which he drank, because they were forbidden 
the branches of art or science. By over-| by the law of his God. That was the crisis 
coming difficulties, and grappling with the| which determined the course of his after life. 
problems of life or abstract truth, a man} Thus at the outset he nailed his colours to 
learns to think for himself, and may become | the mast, and fought under them. That one 
an intellectual giant possessed of power over| act of decision saved him a world of trouble. 
his fellow-men, and able even to direct the} He took his stand at once on this matter of 
counsels of the nations. This is a law of our) duty, and never flinched. Thus Daniel ac- 
being, the great principle, according to which | quired that firmness of purpose, which grew 


anvil. 


| 
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with his bodily and mental growth and was 


strengthened with his strength. In this way 


-was he prepared, by Divine grace, for the far 


severer trials of his later days, until at length 
he could, in faith, defy the despot’s edict, and, 
rather than forego the privilege of prayer, could 
face the hungry lions, and stop their mouths 
and resist their might. That was the history 
of the valiant prophet’s moral strength. By 
overcoming Daniel received power over the 
nations. 

Were it necessary it would be easy to 
adduce very many examples of a similar 
kind. The apostles and early evangelists 
rose by degrees to the requirements of their 
world-wide mission. Endued with power 
from on high, they from the first boldly 
confessed their Master, and when that con- 
fession exposed them to imprisonment, tor- 
ture, and death, they shrank not for one 
moment from their mighty enterprise, but, 


like some deep, rapid river, which increases | 


in volume and force as it advances, they 
went on from strength to strength urtil they 


other distinctions bestowed upon him by a 
grateful country. But to what shall we 
attribute his eminent greatness? Undoubt- 
edly he was naturally endowed with special 
qualifications for his work. Still his highest 
influence was due to his decided Christian 
character. He was a man of faith and 
prayer, and so obtained power over the 
nations. 

In fact so it has always been, and so it is 
still. We, too, whose lot is cast in more 
limited spheres, and in the milder atmosphere 
of this nineteenth century, have to be ever 
learning the same hard lesson. If in our 
quieter and humbler circles we would exercise 
a wholesome and useful influence over those 
around us, we can only do it in proportion as 
by God’s grace we achieve victories over our 
besetting sins, patiently bear our daily cross, 
and boldly maintain our Saviour’s cause 
amidst enmity or indifference. “ Character is 
the purchase of the lever of influence.” As 
jit has been wisely remarked, “The vertical 


| power of Religion in the heart is the truest 





had planted the standard of the Cross in | measure of its horizontal power in the world.” 
every part of the Roman empire, and con-|In short, this promise to Thyatira is being 


quered for Christ the whole of the civilised 
world. 

Such, too, was the history of Athanasius, 
when in the fifth century Arianism had cast 
its cold shadow over the Christian Church ; 
in the might of the Spirit of truth that noble 
champion of the faith stood alone against the 
world. 

The same was the secret of the indomit- 
able courage of the martyred leaders of the 
Reformation. First they learned to conquer 
self, and sin, and unbelief ; then, in the face 
of opposition the most formidable, and of 
death in its most appalling forms, they suc- 
ceeded in restoring to the Church the faith 


continually fulfilled in the present life. 

(II.) At the same time, for its largest and 
truest accomplishment we must look on to 
the grand and glorious future. It is to him 
that shall have overcome, and kept Christ’s 
works to the end, that He here promises power 
over the nations. “He shall rule them with 
a rod (or sceptre) of iron ; as the vessels of a 
potter shall they be broken to shivers, even 
as I received of my Father.” 

These words suggest difficult and inter- 
esting questions, which cannot be here fully 
discussed. The reference is evidently to the 
second Psalm, which in three passages of this 
book of the Revelation, and elsewhere in the 





once delivered to the saints. 


New Testament, is interpreted of Christ in 


This will also in great measure account for | His Kingdom of Glory. ‘ The power here 


the remarkable success which attended the ad- | 
ministration of Lord Lawrence, late Viceroy of 
India. Formidable in the extreme was the task 
assigned him as Governor of the Punjab, when 
that vast province of upwards of 50,000 
square miles, teeming with various races and 
creeds, was in a state of wild confusion, 
and the whole of India was convulsed by 
the mutiny. But he shrank not from his 
duty, grappled manfully with the difficulties 
of the position, held the territory for Eng- 
land, then swept away abuses, and introduced 
wise and beneficent reforms. Richly did he 
merit the still higher post of honour to which 
he was afterwards called, as well as the 





spoken of,” writes Dean Alford, ‘‘is that 
which shall be conferred on the saints, when 
they shall inherit the earth, and reign with 
Christ in His Kingdom.” 

“The royalties of Christ,” remarks Arch- 
bishop Trench, “ shall by reflection and com- 
munication be the royalties also of His 
Church. ‘They shall reign, but only because 
Christ reigns, and because He is pleased 
to share His dignity with them.” This 
much is certainly plain. One important 


verbal difference between the Psalm as it 
stands in the Hebrew and our Authorized 
Version, and as it is cited here, throws a 
gleam of light over the difficulties of the 
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subject. There it is, ‘Thou shalt dreak | 
them with a rod of iron:” here it is, “He 
shall rude them with a rod of iron.” The 
original will be found capable of both mean- 
ings. The milder rendering sanctioned by 
our Lord remarkably agrees with the general 
tenor of the prophecies of both Old and 
New Testaments, concerning the Second 
Coming. Christ is to return not only as the 
Judge of quick and dead but as the 
righteous King, who shall execute judgment 
and justice in the earth. In the parable of 
the pounds He represents Himself as a 
nobleman, and who having received to him- 
self a kingdom will return and reckon with 
his servants. In doing this, he divides his 
kingdom amongst those who are found faith- 
ful, giving to him in whose hands the one 
pound has gained ten pounds, authority over 


ten cities; and to the other, who with the 


same sum has made five pounds, authority 
over five cities. In both cases some actual 
territorial rule seems intended, while each 
servant’s reward is in exact proportion to his 
faithfulness to his trust. ‘This distribution 
of power having been equitably settled, there 
follows immediately the condemnation to 
outer darkness of the unprofitable servant, 
and the terrible edict against the rebellious 
citizens: “Those mine enemies, which 
would not that I should reign over them, 
bring hither, and slay them before me.” 
In this parable there seems to be shadowed 
forth the establishment on earth of that 
glorious kingdom of Messiah, which the 
prophets of the Old Testament, with ever- 
increasing clearness and fulness, constantly 
anticipate. From Enoch down to Malachi, 
with one consenting voice, they lead us to 
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expect an actual reign of Christ over a rege- 
nerated earth, and that His saints will reign 
with Him. The time, manner, and order of 
the events are, indeed, left in considerable 
obscurity, although the gradual fulfilment of 
some of their predictions may in great 
measure supply the key to the remainder. 
As the awful, and yet glorious, consumma- 
tion draws nearer, we may reasonably expect 
that the Divine arrangements will grow more 
and more distinct. One thing seems certain, 
that the day of the Lord will, in the signifi- 
cant words of Zechariah, “not be clear nor 
dark.” That blessed reign of righteousness 
will of necessity be inaugurated by the 
terrible final conflict with the kingdom of 
darkness. ‘The powers of evil will con- 
centrate their forces for their last unavailing 
struggle with the Church of God. ‘“ All His 
enemies shall then feel His hand, and His 
right hand shall find out them that hate 
Him.” And when Satan’s power shall at 
length have been for ever crushed by the 
invincible might of our glorified King, He 
will take to Himself His great power and 
reign before His ancients gloriously. 
** He comes to break oppression, 
To set the captive free, 
To take away transgression, 
And rule in equity.” 

Then, but not till then, shall all the dark 
mysteries of life be solved. The longings 
of God’s suffering creation will at last be fully 
satisfied. ‘The people shall be all righteous, 
and inherit the land for ever.” Meantime 
be it ours to stand fast in the faith, and man- 
fully, in the strength of God, contend for the 
true and the right, for “to him that over- 
cometh will He give power over the nations.” 
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Notes ON 


<3 N a previous number of GOLDEN 
ey Hours a summary of the num- 
bers of books of different kinds 
that were published in the United 
Kingdom in 1880 was brought | 
under the notice of its readers. The follow- | 
ing account of the growth and present extent | 
of the newspaper press of this country, taken | 
from the Mewspaper Press Directory for 1881, | 
may be equally interesting to many, as showing | 
the immense power that the press possesses | 
for good or for evil, and that while we cannot | 
shut our eyes to the fact that there is much | 






New Books. 


issuing from it that is both mischievous and 
misleading, we have every reason to be thank- 
ful that, in the main, the enormous mass of 
printed matter that is poured forth and dis- 
seminated through the land daily and weekly 
is wholesome and harmless. _ It is said that, 
“there are now published in the United 
Kingdom 1,986 newspapers, distributed as 
follows : England—London, 378 ; Provinces, 
1,087—1,465; Wales, 66; Scotland, 181; 
Ireland, 154; Isles, 20. Of these there are 
—123 daily papers published in England, 
4 in Wales, 21 in Scotland, 18 in Ireland, 
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and 2 in the British Isles. On reference to 
the first edition of this useful directory for 
the year 1846, we find the following interest- 
ing facts—viz., that in that year there were 
published in the United Kingdom 55 journals ; 
of these 14 were issued daily—viz., 12 in 
England and 2 in Ireland; but in 1881 
there are now established and circulated 1,986 
papers, of which no less than 168 are issued 
daily, showing that the press of the country 
has more than trebled during the last thirty- 
five years. The increase in daily papers has 
been still more remarkable ; the daily issues 
standing 168 against 14 in 1846. The maga- 
zines now in course of publication, including 
the quarterly reviews, number 1,097, of which 
319 are of a decidedly religious character, 
representing the Church of England, Wesley- 
ans, Methodists, Baptists, Independents, 
Roman Catholics, and other Christian Com- 
munities.” ‘ 

Mr. William Poole, of 12A, Paternoster- 
row, the publisher of GoLDEN Hours, has 
asked me to call attention to another of his 
magazines, Sunshine,* a- serial publication 
which. well merits its name. It contains 
three complete serial stories running through 
the entire volume, two of them being well 
illustrated, besides many articles of a miscel- 
laneous character, poetry, enigmas, &c. In 
the editorial notices are many specimens of, 
and exfracts from, letters addressed to the 
Editor, Dr. Whittemore, by his young friends 
and readers, and many of these elicit kindly 
replies and affectionate advice, which no one 
knows how to give better than the preacher 
of the annual “ Flower Sermon ” in the church 
of St. Katherine Cree, and, I believe, the 
originator of this quaint but pretty service, 
which well deserves imitation both in town 
and in country. 

Thoughts on the “Gloria Patri,” written by 
a clergyman, should be in the hands of every 
member of the Church of England, and 
especially the younger members, who are 
either preparing for confirmation or have 
obtained full membership in the Church by 
assuming the responsibility of the vows made 
for them by their sponsors at Holy Baptism, 
and partaking afterwards of the Lord’s Supper 


* Mr. WILLIAM POOLE’s publications. 

** Sunshine for 1880.” For the House, the School, 
and the World. Conducted by W. Meynell Whitte- 
more, D.D., Rector of St. Katherine Cree, London. 


boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

‘* Thoughts on the ‘Gloria Patri,’ with Meditations 
and Prayers for all who worship God.” | Fourth 
edition, 16mo, cloth, 102 pp. 6d. 


for the first time. The meaning and impor- 
tance of this beautiful Doxology, or bymn of 
praise to each Person of the Trinity, and the 
appropriateness of its use after various por- 
tions of the Liturgy of the Church are fully 
«shown, and a brief sketch of its history is 
given, which may well be repeated here. It 
is as follows :— ; 


“The Doxology, or ‘Gloria Patri,’ as it is called 
from the first two words in the Latin version, can be 
traced in the writings of Clement of Alexandria (A.D. 
190). It is also mentioned by Justin Martyr (A.D. 
150). The ancient form, still retained in the Eastern 
or Greek Church, is ‘ Glory be to the Father, and to 
the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, both now and ever, 
world without end.’ This form was ordered by the 
Council of Nicea (A.D. 325) to be used daily in divine 
worship as a short creed, guarding our faith in the 
ever-blessed Trinity and also as a hymn of praise. 
The Church of Antioch ordered the saying or singing 
of this hymn at the end of every Psalm. It is used 
daily in the services of the Eastern and the Continental 
Churchés. The Church universal worships ‘One God 
in Trinity and the Trinity in Unity’ in the same 
words.” 

It is most desirable, though in no way 
absolutely essential, that we should turn to 
the East (or rather to the east end of the 
church, where the Communion Table now 
stands) at the recital of the Creeds, and 
reverently bow the head when the first part 
of the Gloria Patri is uttered. These observ- 
ances have nothing whatever to do with 
Ritualism, whose aims and purpose were so 
ably set forth and unveiled by the writer of 
“What is Ritualism ?” in GoLpDEN Hours 
for March. It is explained in this little 
volume that this turning and bowing are 
merely outward acts. of reverence and faith. 


“* Turning 10 the East.—The clergy and congrega- 
tion formerly turned towards the holy table, as the 
Jews in their prayers looked towards the mercy-seat, 
or the more sacred and heavenly part of the temple 
(Psalm xxviii., Daniel vi.). In the East the Light 
of the World first appeared, and there the Gospel was 
first preached. Many congregations observe this 
ancient custom in reciting the Creed and Doxologies, 
turning towards Calvary and Jerusalem as an act of 
faith in Him who there suffered, died, and rose from 
the dead. 

** Bowing the head.--The old rule of reverently 
inclining the head is sometimes observed while the 
first portion of the Doxology is said or sung, in acknow- 
ledgment of the Divine glory of each person in the 
Trinity. The angels veil their faces when they give 
glory to God (/satah vi.). Inasmuch as it is a help 
to devotion, and not a formal or superstitious observ- 
ance, the practice is not to be despised. Let not 
those who turn or bend despise those who do not. 
Let not those who do not observe the rule condemn 
those who do (Romans xiv.).” 


In addition to the remarks on the Dox- 
ology, many useful prayers, hymns, and 
thanksgivings are given in the sections of 
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the book, respectively entitled ‘ Medita- | 


tions and Prayers,” “Thoughts and Prayers 
for Choristers and Church Singers,” and 
“Sacred Poetry.” Viewing the book as a 
whole, I recommend it most highly to the 
readers of GoLpEN Hours, and to all 
Churchmen, as a book whose value is great 
and whose price is small, bringing it within 
the reach of anyone and everyone who 
may wish to possess it or to put others 
in possession of it. 

Mr. Elliot Stock is doing good service in 
producing what appears to be, from the 
uniformity of size and general appear- 
ance of the volumes of which it is composed, 
a series of most useful little books for all 
who are seeking earnestly, by God's help, 
to do their duty practically towards God 
and towards their neighbours. Of the five 
volumes* that I have assumed to form units 
of a series, I may say, speaking of them 
generally and collectively, that their size and 
contents render them excellent pocket com- 
panions for quiet moments at home and 
abroad, and desirable manuals of instruction 
in various duties of life. 

But I must speak individually of these 
books, as well as collectively. 

The Nurse’s Handbook is a practical answer 
to the questions, ‘‘ How can we help the poor 
to help themselves ?” and “ How can we help 
them when they are rendered utterly helpless 
by weakness or disease?” Everything that 
is useful and necessary to know, and nothing 
that is irrelevant or uncalled for, is said with 
regard to the procedure to be adopted and 
followed in the Sick Room, and with refer- 
ence to the Bed, Cleanliness, Fomentations, 
Poultices, &c. ; Burns and Scalds, Bed Sores, 

* Mr. ELLIoT STOCK’s New Publications : 

** The Nurse’s Handbook.” An Elementary Manual 
for those who visit and nurse the Sick Poor. By Mrs. 
H. Selfe Leonard, Hon. Sec. of the London Bible | 
and Domestic Female Missions. 18mo, cloth, red | 
edges. 74 pp. Is. 

** The District Visitor's Companion.’’ A Handbook | 
of Instruction, Help, and Encouragement for those | 
engaged in District Visiting. By the Rev. W. Boyd | 
Carpenter, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, Paddington. 
18mo, cloth, red edges. 80 pp. Is. 

‘Labourers Together with God.” Words of En- | 
couragement, Counsel, and Help for Sunday School 
Teachers. By the Rev. Gordon Calthrop, M.A. 
18mo, cloth, red edges, Is. 

*“Our Home in Heaven; or, Echoes from ‘ Chris- | 
tie’s Old Organ.’” By the Rev. John Wheeler, 
formerly Rector of Coppenhall, Cheshire. 18mo, 
cloth, red edges. 64 pp. Is. 

‘©The Communicant.” A Manual of Devotions for 
Holy Communion. Edited by W. O. Purton, Rector 
of pe tae 18mo, cloth, red edges, 127 pp. | 
Is. 6d, 
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Wounds, Disinfectants, Food, and Flowers; 
and instructions are given with reference to 
the duties of the District Nurse, her outfit 
and her stores, her cases, and her duties: 
The teaching throughout the book is simple, 
but thoroughly practical and useful, and, in 
speaking of sick-bed service at the outset, 
care is taken to impress on the reader that 
its pages “do not pretend to teach any one 
how to nurse, but only to call to remem- 
brance some of the most ordinary needs in 
helping the sufferer.” Notwithstanding this 
disclaimer on the part of the author, I am of 
opinion that the instruction given is such as 
will teach any one who has an inclination 
for the vocation of nurse what to do and 
how to do it, in the best possible manner, 
in every kind of illness and in all phases of 
bodily suffering. 

The name of the writer of Zhe District 
Visitor's Companion is a sufficient guarantee 
for the intrinsic worth of the little book that 
bears this name. In no kind of parish work 
is tact and savoir faire more required than in 
district visiting. Offence may be given in a 
moment when it is farthest from the thought 
of the visitor to do so, and for this reason it 
is necessary that all who undertake this office 
should ever be on their guard and look care- 
fully at the work they have taken in hand 
from every point of view. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that this volume should be in 
the hands of every district visitor, in every 
parish throughout the United Kingdom, and 
it is desirable in order to effect this that every 
clergyman should make a point of seeing that 
every member of his staff in this part of paro- 
chial work is provided witha copy. The 
author begins by showing what district. visiting 
is and ought to be, and he then proceeds to 
speak of interest in this, which he characterises 
as “the hardestand most thankless of Christian 
labours,” and how success may be attained 
in it. He next shows his readers how to 
avoid giving offence, how to carry out the 
work in hand, and what to read to the sick 
and sorrowing, and he concludes with a series 
of most useful suggestions for bedside 
readings. 

Labourers tozether with God, from the pen 
of the Rev. Gordon Calthrop, a valued contri- 
butor to the pages of this magazine, is chiefly 


‘intended for the use and encouragement of 


the Sunday School teacher. It will, however, 
be found to be equally useful to all who are 
trying by God’s help to dg work for Christ, 
whatever that work may be, although it is to 
the religious teacher that its pages chiefly 
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appeal. The keynote of the book in every | tions and prayers, that the communicant 
part is that, “to labour for God is to labour} may make, and offer up, before and after 


- with God,” and to realize this in all its fulness | communicating. ‘The remainder of the book 


cannot fail to be most helpful to every Chris-| is occupied with a few beautiful hymns, and 
tian worker. Especially helpful will it be| some appropriate reflections on the true 
to the Sunday School teacher, who, while he} meaning of the Sacrifice of prayer and 
meets with much that will give him pleasure, | thanksgiving rendered by those who take 
will not fail to ericounter more that will tend| part in the Communion Service. Every 
to discourage him, for Mr. Calthrop points} parent, and godfather, and godmother, who is 
out every obstacle to progress and success, and | anxious for the maintenance of true Protes- 
shows how each and all must be met and} tant principles in the Church of England, 
ultimately overcome. | may safely place this manual in the hands of 
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Our Home in Heaven comprises four brief | 
but excellent discourses on the “rest beyond | 
the river,” into which all true Christians hope 
to enter when our Lord shall summon them | 
to Himself. We are told of “the home 
prepared,” and “how to reach it”; we are 
further taught how to gather “strength for 
the journey”; and lastly the “safe arrival” | 
at our home is spoken of. The sermons 
were suggested by a hymn in “ Christie’s Old 
Organ,” by Mrs. Walton, and published by 
the Religious Tract Society. This hymn is 
given immediately after the preface, but I am 
inclined to think that in order to enter fully! 
into the allusions to Christie and his friend| 
Treffry that are made in the sermons, it is| 
desirable to read Mrs. Walton’s book before | 
going through the discourses that are con- 
nected with, if not based on, it ; although all 
that is essential can be gleaned and gained 
from Mr. Wheeler’s sermons without doing so. 

I have much pleasure in being permitted 
to call attention to Zhe Communicant, a 
new manual of devotion fer the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, edited by the Rector 
of Kingston-by-Sea, and containing contri- 
butions from the Bishops of Liverpool and 
Sodor and Man, the Dean of Chester, Canons 
Bernard, Clay:on, Elliott, Powell Jones, and 
Prebendary Cadman, whose names are a suffi- 
cient warrant for the soundness of its contents. 
It deals first of all with the Institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, clearly defining the original 
intention of the Sacrament as set forth by the 
Evangelists and Apostolic writers in the New| 
Testament, the Articles of the Church of| 
England, and the Homilies. It then pro- 
ceeds to an explanation of the preparation 
and self-examination necessary before going 
to the Lord’s Table, after which the Com-| 
munion Service is given in full, with medita- 


any dear child who is about to be confirmed, 
and afterwards proceed to Holy Communion. 
The copy that is in my hands is bound in 
coloured cloth. This is somewhat objection- 
able: a black cloth would have been more 
appropriate, and I venture to suggest that the 
publisher should ‘provide copies in calf limp 


|.at 2s. or 2s. 6d., which, I think, would 


render the work more acceptable asa gift- 
book, both to givers and receivers. 

In addition to many other books of more 
importance, which demand a longer and more 
careful notice than I can bestow upon them 
this month, chiefly through want of space, 
is one * which I may as well deal with at 
once. In this little book, entitled Dveam- 
land Fainting, an attempt is apparently 
made, and byno means an unsuccessful one, to 
indicate certain subjects which have occurred 
to the author, as being suitable for pictorial 
representation, and to point out in every case 
what appears to her to be an artistic mode 
of treatment. ‘The latter—for the remarks 
made are catised to assume the form of a 
letter to an intimate friend— is altogether 
better suited for a magazine article than ‘or 
publication in a separate form. A brief pre- 
face might have been appended, stating why 
and for what purpose the book was written. 
It is true that in the opening paragraph she 
says to her friend: ‘ Perhaps I may give you 
a little amusement by describing the pa’ntings 
that have struck me during my travels ;” but 
if the pictures are merely imaginary, as the 
title implies, it were better not to have said 
this, which tends to give an idea that the 
pictures described are realities and actually 
existent. 

‘** Dreamland Painting,” by Selina Lyte. Crown 
8vo, sewed, 24 pp. 2d. London : Griffiths & Farran, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard (West Corner), E.C. 
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IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 


TRADE NN EY "Sf = MARK, 


CAMOMILE PILLS. 


THE 
MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS; 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 
PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 














: — = = 
NDIGESTION is a weakness or want | without much difficulty ; pleasing events, 
of power of the digestive juices in | society, will for a time dissipate all ap- 
the stomach to convert what we eat and | pearance of disease ; but the excitement 
drink into healthy matter for the proper | produced byanagreeable change vanishes 
nourishment of the whole system. It is | soon after the cause has gone by. Other 
caused k7 eyerything which weakens the | symptoms are, violent palpitations, rest- 
system in general, or the stomach in par- | lessness, the sleep disturbed by frightful 
ticular. From it proceed nearly all the | dreams and startings, and affording little 
diseases to which we are liable ; for it is | or no refreshment ; occasionally there is 
very certain that if we could always keep | much moaning, with a sense of weight 
the stomach right we should only die by and oppression upon the chest, night- 
old age or accident. Indigestion pro-| mare, &c. 
duces a great variety of unpleasant sensa-| It is almost impossible to enumerate 
tions ; amongst the most prominent of all the symptoms of this first invader 
its miserable effects are a want of, or an | upon the constitution, as in a hundred 
inordinate appetite, sometimes attended | cases of Indigestion there will probably 
with a constant craving for drink, a dis-| be something peculiar to each ; but be 
tension or feeting of enlargement of the | they what they may, they are all oc- 
stomach, flatulency, heartburn, pain in | casioned by the food becoming a burden 
the stomach, acidity, unpleasant taste in | rather than a support to the stomach ; 
the mouth, perhaps sickness, rumbling | and in all its stages the medicine most 
noise in the bowels ; in some cases of | wanted is that which will afford speedy 
depraved digestion there is nearly a com- | and effectual assistance to the digestive 
plete disrelish for food, but still the ap- | organs, and give energy to the nervous 
petite is not greatly impaired, as at the | andmuscularsystems—nothing can more 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted | speedily, or with more certainty, effect 
can eat heartily, although without much | so desirable an object than Norton’s 
gratification ; a long train of nervous | Extract of Camomile Flowers. The herb 
symptoms are also frequent attendants, | has from time immemorial been highly 
eneral debility, great languidness, and | esteemed in England as a grateful ano- 
incapacity for exertion. The minds of | dyne, imparting an aromatic bitter to the 
rsons 80 afflicted frequently become | taste and a pleasing degree of warmth 
irritable and desponding, and great | and strength to the stomach ; and in all 
anxiety is observable in the countenance ; | cases of indigestion, gout in the stomach, 
they appear thoughtful, melancholy, and | windy colic, and general weakness, it has 
dejected, under great apprehension of | for ages been strongly recommended by 
some imaginary danger, will start at any the most eminent practitioners as very 
unexpected noise or occurrence, and | useful and beneficial. The great, indeed 
become so agitated that they require | only, objection to its use has been the 
some time to calmand collect themselves; | large quantity of water which it takes to 
yet for all this the mind is exhilarated | dissolve a small part of the flowers and 
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which must be taken with it into. the 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint 
of boiling water to dissolve the soluble 
portion of one drachm of Camomile Flow- 
ers; and when one or even two ounces 
may be taken with advantage, it mustat 
once be seen how impossible it is to take 
a proper dose of this wholesome herb in 
the form of tea; and the only reason 
why it has not long since been. placed 
the very first in rank of all restorative 
medicines is, that in taking it the stomach 
has always been loaded with water, which 
tends in a great measure to counteract, 
and very frequently wholly to destroy 
the effect. 


It must be evident that load- | 





which gives.strength to the stomach suf- 
ficient to digest.in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which imeréases the 
wer of every nerve and muscle of the 
uman body, or, in other words, invigo- 
rates. the nervous.and museular systems, 
The solidity or firmness of the whole 
tissue of the body, which so quickly 
follows the use of Norton’s Camomile 
Pills, their certain and. speedy effect in 
repairing the partial dilapidations from 
time or intemperance, and their lasting 
salutary influence on the whole frame, is 
most convincing, that in the smallest 
compass.is contained the largest quantity 
of the tonic principle, of so peculiar a 





ing a weak stomach with alarge quantity | nature as to pervade the whole system, 
of water, merely for the purpose of con- | through which it diffuses health and 
veying into it a small quantity of medi- ; strength sufficient to resist the formation 
cine, must be injurious; and that the | of disease, and also to fortify the consti- 





medicine must possess powerful renova- 
ting properties only to counteract the 
bad effects likely to be produced by the 
water, Generally speaking, this has 
been the case with Camomile Flowers, a 
herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, de- 
cidedly the most speedy restorer, and the 
most certain preserver of health. 
NoRTOW’s CAMOMILE PILLS 
are prepared by a peculiar process, acci- 
dentally discovered, and known only to 
the proprietor, and which he firmly be- 
lieves to be one of the most valuable 
modern discoveries in medicine, by which 
all the essential and extractive matter of 


more than an ounce of the flowers.is con- | 


centrated in four moderate-sized pills. 


Experience has afforded the most ample | 


proof that they possess all the fine aro- 
matic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed; and, as 
they are taken into the stomach unen- 
cumbered by any diluting or indigestible 
substance, in the same degree has their 
benefit been more immediate and de- 
cided.. Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circum- 
stances, without danger or inconvenience, 
A person expesed to cold and wet.a whole 
day or night could not possibly receive 
any injury from taking them, but, on 
the contrary, they would effectually pre- 
vent a cold being taken. After a long 
acquaintance with and strict obser- 
vance of the medicinal properties of 
Norton's Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really 
the most valuable of all Tonic Mgpicrngs. 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine 


| tution against contagion. as such their 
general use is strongly recommended as 
a preventative during the prevalence of 
malignant fever or other infectious dis- 
eases, and to personsattending sick-rooms 
they are invaluable, as in no one instance 
| have they ever failed in preventing the 
| taking of illness, even under the most 
trying circumstances 
As Norton’s Camomile Pills are 
particularlyrecommended forall stomach 
| complaints or indigestion, it will proba- 
| bly be expected that some advice should 
be given respecting diet, though after 
| all that has been written upon the sub- 
| ject, after the publication of volume 
‘upon volume, after the country has, as 
| it were, been inundated, with practical 
essays on diet as a means of prolonging 
life, it would be unnecessary to say 
more, did we not feel it our duty to 
make the humble endeavour of inducing 
| the public to regard them not, but to 
| adopt that course which is dictated by 
|nature, by reason, and by common 
|sense. Those persons who study the 
| wholesomes, and are governed by the 
| opinion of writers on diet, are uniformly 
| both unhealthy in body and weak in 
|mind. There can be no doubt that the 
| palate is designed to inform us what is 
proper for the stomach, and of course 
| that must best instruct us what food to 
|take and what to avoid ; we want no 
other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 
than that those articles which are agree- 
| able to the taste were by nature intended 
{for our food and sustenance, whether 
| liquid or solid, foreign or of native pro- 
| duction ; if they are pure and unadul- 


| terated, no harm need be dreaded by 
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their use; theywill only injure by abuse. 
Consequently, whatever the paiate ap- | 
proves, eat and drink always in modera- | 
tion, but never in excess; keeping in 
mind that the first process of digestion 
is performed in. the mouth, the second 
in the stomach ; and that, in order that | 
the-stomach may be able to do its work 
properly, it is requisite the first proces 
should be well performed ; this consists 
in masticating or chewing the solid food, 
so as to break down and separate the | 
fibres and small substances of meat and 
vegetable, mixing them well, and blend- 
ing the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it’is particularly urged 
upon all to take plenty of time to their 
meals and never eat in haste. If you 
conform to this short and simple, but | 
comprehensive advice, and find that 
there are various things which others | 
eat and drink with pleasure and without 
inconvenience, and which would be plea- 
sant to yourself only that they disagree, | 
you may at once conclude that the fault | 
is in the stomach, that it does not pos- 
sess the power which it ought to do, 
that it wants assistance, and the sooner 
that assistance is afforded the better. A 
very short trial of this medicine will 
best prove how soon it will put the 
stomach in a condition to perform with 
sase all the work which nature intended 
for it. By its use you will soon be able 
te enjoy, in moderation, whatever is | 
agreeable to the taste, and unable to 
name one individual article of food | 
which disagrees with or sits unpleasantly | 
on the stomach. Never forget that a | 
small meal well digested affords more 
nourishment to the system than a large 
one, even of the same food, when di- 
gested imperfectly. Let the dish be 
ever so delicious, ever so enticing a 
variety offered, the bottle ever so en- 
chanting, never forget that temperance 
tends to preserve health, and that health 
is the soul of enjoyment. But shonld 
an impropriety be at any time, or ever 
sooften committed, by which the stomach 
becomes overloaded or disordered, ren- | 
der it immediate aid by taking a dose of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, which will so 
promptly assist in carrying off the bur- | 
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den thus imposed upon it, that all will 
soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every 
person in his lifetime consumes a quan- 
tity of noxious matter, which if taken 
meal, would. be fatal ; it-is these 
smal! quantities of noxiousmatter, which 
are introduced into our food, either b 
accident or wilful adulteration, which 
we find so often upset the stomach, and 
not unfrequently lay the foundation of 
illness, and perhaps final ruination to 
health. To preserve the constitution, 
it should be our constant care, if pos- 
sible, to counteract the effect of these 
small quantities of unwholesome matter ; 
and whenever, in that way, an enemy to 
the constitution finds its way ipto the 
stomach, a friend should immediately be 
sent after it, which would prevent its 
mischievous efiects, and expel it alto- 
gether ; no better friend can be found— 


|no, none which will perform the task 


with greater certainty, than NORTON’S 
CAMOMILE PILLS. And let it be 


| observed, that the longer this medicine 


is taken the less it will be wanted, and 
it can in no case become habitual, as its 


| entire action is to give energy and force 


to the stomach, which is the spring of 
life, the source from which the whole 


to . 

'frame draws its suecour and support. 
After an excess of eating or drinking, 

} and upon every occasion of the general 


health being at all disturbed, these Pris 


|should be immediately taken, as they 


will stop and eradicate disease at its 
commence ment Indeed, it is most con- 
fidently a erted that, by the timely use 
of this medicine only, and a common 
degree of caution, any person may enjoy 
all the comforts within his reach, may 
pass through life without an illness, and 
with the certainty of attaining a healthy 


|OLD AGE. 


On account of their volatile properties, 


'they must be kept in bottles; and if 


closely corke d their qualities are neither 
impaired by time nor injured by any 
change of clime whatever. Price 134d. 
and 2s. 9d, each, with full direetions, 
The large bottle contains the quantity 
of three small ones, or Prits equal to 
fourteen o ces of CAMOMILE FLOWERS. 


Sold by nearly all respectable Me cine Vendars. 
Be particular to ask for “NORTON’S. PILLS,” and do not. be 
persuaded to purchase an imitation. 




















A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 





GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


S strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Pre- 

serving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 

It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &., and by its Balsamic 

and Healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, 

&c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption and by continuing its 

use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and 
the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. 


STEEDMAN’S 
SOOTHING POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 








Tu value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world 
and by all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 

Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which 
the outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of 
Powders so closely resemble the Original as to have deceived many Pur- 
chasers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give a special 
caution against such imitations. 

All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the words 
‘JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are en- 
graved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White Letters 
on a Red Ground, without which none are genuine. The name 
STEEDMAN is spelt with two FL’s. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, 
in Packets, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
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OR.- a COLLIS. BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
LARA .. THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE... 

iil Hin i sdeuted by the Protision 10 6b the most wvndertul nd salosble remedy ever ieeweore : 

scr ke «charm in Diarrh, and i tha aahud@inatiscaT ek 

So ine only pallietive in Newralgle, Khemetetion’s Gout, Oancer, Toothache, Mesingitie ke. ty 

« yp duapen Oonyantions Sie Gatien: Tags vise take eel Bee alas heey cis. 


from Mr. Dav and bes found 
bug seta once to te shone Ht & most Wonderful medicine, will be glad to have ball « auseu 
Bussell communicated to the College of that he had received 
| Sho Eee eae CRs 
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qaveion.saae die of PIRAOY and IMITATIONS, 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pa@e Woon stated wnat Ur, J. Coutis Bauwnn was andouotedly the Inventor of oe _ 


OavrTion.— 
that the story of the Fuesman, ae pera gp waioh, yay tehde TO to.—see Times, 10th July 
ia at Id. 3s. a i @d., and lis. esoh, None ine without the words “Dr, 7. COLLIS BUOWN es 


DYNES” on Fo tamp. Overwhelming Medical telnet s accompanies each 
Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 83, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, LONDON. 


HOOPER’S | BORD PIANOS. 





pane ee —. CHARLES STILES & CO. 
\ aorta ‘ \ The well-known — of — celebrated Pianos, 
(a | ny 42, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, 
S sau iN a Z LONDON, W.C. 


EN 
RSS Where may be secn a Large and Varicd Assortment. of © 
Instruments, in New and Artistic Designs, at Low Prices, 
WiTH 25 PER cENT. Co-oPERATIAE Discount For Casu ; 
or on the Three Years’ System, from 16s. per month. 





Best, Blackest, and most Permanent. 
Messrs, Thresher and Glenny, Hosiers to H.R.H. the Prince of 





Wales, says: ‘ We have used coper’s Marking Ink for many years, . 
and no in gives us such satisfaction, or so black and permanent an Senp ror Ittusrnatep List. 
impression.” in B ge Se Second-Hand Pianos, on the Three Years’ System, 
1 Siting da edly ~ from 10s. 6d. per Month. 
hemists, direct fi the Mak 
2 on '. nus SB es ST nz © x “w. Cc. Full value allowed for old instruments of any kind, in exchange, 





WASHING DAY REFORM. 


No Rubbing! No Boiling! 
Banisu the antiquated, absurd, and destructive process of —s and Boiling the clothes, and adopt the 
easy common-sense plan wit. 


HARPER TWELYETREES 
VILLA WASHING MACHINE, £2 /ds. 


(Cash Price £2 10s.) 


Or with Wringer and Mangler combined, 85 5s. (Cash Price £4 15s.) 


Which is the Gem of all Washing Machines, and does the Fortnight’s, Family 
Wash in Four Hours, without Ru or — saving Five Hours of Copper 
vena By every Washing Day, as y thousands of delighted ‘ house- 


Mrs. .. WHITEWELL, Railway malian: Otte, Woe, writes: “Your Villa 
Washer and ler is a wonderfal My daughter, aged 15, now 

does the wash r our family of twelve in five hours, without any woman 
SIL) to help. We alee used to have a woman two days. 


Mrs. JONES, Belgrave gardens, Dover: “ By following your printed 
direction in every | detail our washing, which formerly occupied a whole day, 
is now done in two hours.” 

Mrs. T R, Fant, Maidstone: “I never thought anything could be 
half so useful. We have no trouble, and get our washing done in three hours, 
which before took a woman a whole dav; and now we do without the 


washerwoman.” 
Carriage paid’; free trial. Easy payments, or 10 per cent. cash Discount. 
Illustrated Prospectus, 48 pages, post free, from 


HARPER TWELVETREES, 
| LAUNDRY MACHINIST, 

80, aabeee tae Pavement, London, E.C 
: Burdett Road, Bow, E. 


















10.000 


Christening & Birthday 
FROM 8s. TO £5. 


NA SHALELONS oxronosr 


] OXFORD-ST., W. 
Ww R T GH T’s . (THE ORIGINAL) 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” (Registered.) 


COAL TAR icocrstavine 
| FOR SHAVING. 
The ONLY COAL-TAR SOAP RECOMMENDED by the ENTIRE MEDICAL FACULTY. 

‘<Tn our hands it has prove most effective in skin diseases.” —Zancet, 

“<It is the only true antiseptic soap.” —British Medical Journal. 

Mr. Herbert Clarke, of King’s Cross, writes :—June 9, 1879. ‘ Dear Sir,—I have pleasure 
in saying that I consider («fter many ye ars’ trial) that your soap is the mo-t comforting * 
I ever us sed. —Messrs. W. Wright & Co. 


CAUTION.—Refuse all Dark Soa “f 80-CALLED Coal-Tar Soaps, as they are spurious and dangerous 
imitations, and are worthless from a Medical point of view. 


WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR SOAP is of a pale colour and very agreeable fragrance, and is the ONLY 
COAL-TAR SOAP recommended by Medical Men for its health- -preserving qualities. 


WARNING! WHEN YOU A8K FOR 
Keckitt s Ome 


CLEAN! NO DUST!! | 
AS USED IN THE CAUTION. — Beware ‘of Common Imitations | 


of the ** DOME BI. ACK LEAD” (manufactured from cheap materials) 




















I AUNDRY resembling the ** DOM" in shape b but NOT IN QUALITY. These are some- 
times offered because they afford 4 LARGER PROFIT, 
THERF IS ONLY ONE DOME BLACK LEAD 
OF THE and it is manufactured oNLY By E. JAMES & SONS. Purchasers should 
see that the words “‘JAMES" and our Trade Mark “DOME” appear on 
every block. No other is genuine, 











PRINCE of WALES SEE THAT YOU GET IT! | (@3R7N Vases eee PLYMOUTH.) 
As Bad Qualities are often Substituted. 








EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 





~~ POLISHES» fl | -USs : 
“EQUAL - TO: ye gi “WIT | 
|‘BURNISHED-|/ wml HOUT. 














EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. | 
we. 






























